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No roads too rough or uneven for the Oldsmobile. Its strong 
construction and simple mechanism are built to undergo the 
most severe usage. Its easy, cushioned frame affords perfect 
comfort to its occupants at all times. 

Embodying the latest improvements that our long experience 
has suggested, the Oldsmobile is today, in all seasons and on 
all roads, “the best thing on wheels.” 


For stormy weather, the Oldsmobile can be fitted with a water- 
proof top and apron that provides perfect protection for the occupants 


and the operating lever. 
Selling agencies in all the large cities, or write for full 


information to Dept. S. 
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Fall River Falls, Feather River—450 feet high. Through the Heart of the Sierras. 
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THE CRUISE OF 
= -THE BOGOTA 





BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


Colombia owes to Americans the prompt ending of the civil strife 
which devastated that unhappy country for the three years prior 
tc last winter, but the Colombians are not eager to publish the fact 
to the world. During this long period of bloodshed, loot and general 
turmoil, the rebel Liberals stood in a fair way to win their obstinate 
struggle, largely owing to the fact that they had acquired the com- 
mand of the sea coast on the Pacific side, where was most of the fight- 
ing, and thus prevented the Government forces from succoring their 
outlying garrisons, or transporting troops from place to place. 

In this contingency, the Government determined to dispute this 
command of the sea, which was the key to the war problem, and to 
this end purchased an American steamer called the Jessie Banning, 
armed her with rapid-fire guns and shipped a crew of Americans, 
nearly all of whom had previously served in the United States Navy, 
and had her brought to Panama to capture or destroy the rebel fleet. 

The name of the improvised cruiser was changed from Jessie Ban- 
ning to Bogota, after the nation’s capital. The experiences of those 
upon her shed much light upon the peculiar nature of the people with 
whom the United States has been negotiating for an isthmian canal. 


[Editor.] 
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HE Bogota, with her crew of 

trained American man-of- 

warsmen, has the honor of 
having ended the war which for 
three years devastated the Colom- 
bian republic. This has been con- 
ceded by Colombians, of both high 
and low station on each side of the 
conflict. 

At no time after the Bogota’s 
arrival in Panama, the latter part of 
October, 1902, did the dreaded Pa- 
dilla and her consorts approach 
within 85 miles of the city. They 
had previously kept Panama in con- 
stant terror, often approaching with- 
in gunshot. 

Peace was declared as soon as the 
Bogota, after several unsuccessful 
searches, finally located the revo- 
lutionary vessels and held them 
blockaded in the narrow, tortuous, 
well-defended San Pedro river, in 
the far-off province of Chiriqui, 
where they had taken refuge at a 
little place called Pedregal, ten 
miles from the river’s mouth. For 
five days the Bogota kept watch, 
shelling the trenches at the entrance 
and forcibly making her presence 
known. The British cruiser Phae- 
ton ended the blockade by bring- 
ing official news of the declaration 
of peace and orders to return to 
Panama. 

Probably for the first time in his- 
tory was the news of peace received 
with groans and curses. Robbed of 
the quarry they had so longed to 
meet, so diligently sought and so ex- 
ultantly trapped at last, the Yankee 
tars muttered curses loud and deep. 
They were euchred out of their con- 
fidently expected victory, glory and 
prize-money. The receipt of their 
promised prize-money, from their 
subsequent experiences, many of 
them now regard as problematic. 

Beginning with enthusiasm, eclat 
and promise, the cruise of the 


doughty little Bogota ended in a 
sickly fizzle. 

The vessel’s purchase, rapid fit- 
ting out at San Francisco, with a 


carefully picked and excellent crew, 
and her proud sailing on October 
7th, have been often and fully de- 
scribed. Much has _ been written 
about her history ; how she was built 
in England for the Rajah of Cutch, 
who lost her in a poker game; of 
her employment in the Alaskan 
trade; of her sinking in a fog on a 
treacherous reef, and her subsequent 
recovery and repair; of her purchase 
by the Colombian Government for 
the express purpose of destroying 
the revolutionary cruiser Padilla, 
which had been the foremost factor 
in prolonging the war. The men 
with histories who composed the 
Bogota’s crew have been pictured 
and written up many times. 

But the vessel has a hitherto un- 
published history. In the first place 
the methods of her acquisition by 
Colombia, and many incidents of 
her fitting out, are of marked inter- 
est. They are characteristic of Co- 
lombian methods and mental pro- 
cesses, which make revolutions in 
that country possible and of long 
duration. 

A vessel was wanted, and a young 
American naval officer, on duty at 
Seattle, overwhelmed with his le- 
gitimate duties to the United States, 
was asked to select a suitable craft. 
In spite of his busy days he did so, 
and his selection was a good one. 
All the vessel needed was to be 
properly altered and refitted, so as 
to make her an efficient warship. Of 
a knowledge of the details of this 
process the higher officials of the 
Colombian Government were as in- 
nocent as a babe unborn. The Co- 
lombian Government had not a sin- 
gle trained, experienced naval offi- 
cer in its employ. The management 
of Colombia’s navy is in the hands 
of a civilian minister and two 
American lawyers, in the United 
States, and of several soldiers in 
Panama. The doings of these wor- 
thy folk would have been exceed- 
ingly humorous, had they not been 
so calamitous. The little vessel’s 
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luck, and the efficiency and hard 
work of her chew were all that saved 
her from disaster. In the first place, 
iess than half of her full battery 
was put aboard at San Francisco. 
It had been sagely determined to 
put the rest on in Panama, after her 
expected encounter with the Pa. 
dilla and the other hostile vessels. 
That she got to Panama without an 
encounter has been attributed to the 
fact that some mystery was main- 
tained regarding her battery, and 
that before leaving San Francisco a 
big, formidable looking “long Tom” 
was mounted in her bow. It was 
built of a spare gaff, artfully posed 
on some meat boxes, the whole af- 
fair covered with canvas and painted 
war-color. 

All the shell for the four real guns 
the Bogota did take from San Fran- 
cisco were armor-piercing—the kind 
that explodes by going through ar- 
mor. The Padilla carries no armor. 
These shells, accordingly, could not 
explode against her, except by ac- 
cident, unless they struck the few 
pieces of heavy metal in her ma- 
chinery. It was not until the ar- 
rival in Panama that common shell 
were procured. ‘There, too, she re- 
ceived four more 6-pounders, a 14- 
pounder, two excellent Vickers- 
Maxim machine guns, and a fine lit- 
tle 12-pounder Krupp field piece, 
giving her a very venomous battery 
for a vessel of her size. 

The commander of the vessel was 
an agreeable, elderly gentleman, 
whose qualifications for the office 
consisted of his having served as 
a youngster in the Confederate navy 
during the brief period of the Civil 
War, leaving the Naval Academy 
before graduating. He had not been 
to sea for 37 years. His knowledge 
of sailors, of a ship’s organization, of 
a ship’s nomenclature, was meagre. 
Of seamanship, navigation and lat- 
ter-day naval warfare, his knowl- 
edge was nil. Only two of her 
other officers were experienced, 
trained seafaring men, with licenses 
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to act as ship’s officers. The re- 
mainder were excellent gunners, 
electricians and mechanics, but they 
had never before been officers any- 
where, never stood a deck watch, 
and it is doubtful if they knew the 
rules of the road at sea. Still, they 
were chosen to act as watch and di- 
visional officers of a sea-going man- 
of-war. It must be said, though, and 
cheerfully, that they were under all 
circumstances, courageous and dar- 
ing. 

Referring to licenses, it may be 
said here that the Bogota, despite 
her incomplete battery, might have 
been safely sent to Panama under 
the American flag, there delivered to 
Colombia, and the Colombian flag 
hoisted. But no! an American ves- 
sel can be commanded only by a li- 
censed officer, hence one of the two 
licensed officers would have had to 
assume command and clear her from 
San Francisco, and this would have 
hurt her captain’s pride, for he held 
no license, as well as being a reflec- 
tion on the judgment of the Colom- 
bian minister in his selection of a 
captain. Hence the Colombian col- 
ors were hoisted on San Francisco 
bay the day after her arrival, and 
she was sent to Panama weakly 
armed, her safe arrival seriously 
hazarded, to gratify personal pride 
and to justify the peculiar policy of 
Minister Concha, who, by the way, 
was in constant mental ferment, be- 
cause he could not understand why 
a newly-bought ship could not sail 
instanter. Neither had he any 
knowledge of such things as ship’s 
stores, of which she was bare; of 
living quarters, which were scanty ; 
an armory, a dispensary, and a score 
of other necessities for a war-vessel 
which seemingly never suggested 
themselves to him or his associates. 

The ship started on her long voy- 
age, had target practice all the way 
down the coast, and reached Panama 
in good order. As soon as she re- 
ceived the rest of her battery she 
went forth in search of the enemy. 

















GROUP OF OFFICERS.—Beginning from left of picture: Lieutenant Charles Mitchell 


(died of yellow fever); Lieutenant J. J. Mentges; 


Colonel James Gregory (Colombian 


Army); Captain H. H. Marmaduke; Lieutenant A. H. Dutton; Lieutenant J. J. Meany; 


Surgeon W. F. Graham. 


In the meantime, many quaint 
things happened. Scarcely a day or 
a night passed that a frantic alarm 
was not sent off to the ship from 
the nervous officials on shore to the 
effect that the Padilla was coming. 
The fear the Padilla inspired was 
comical. She was a household bug- 
a-boo. Every vessel that appeared 
in the offing was at once set down as 
the terrible Padilla. One night an 
urgent message was sent to the Bo- 
gota that two mysterious lights were 
coming in, and they must be on the 
Padilla or the Boyaca. The lights 
belonged to two tiny fishing smacks, 
which the Bogota’s lookouts had 
made out two hours before. 

At another time a water-boat sent 
to Taboga Island for drinking water 
came flying back empty, with the 
terrified announcement: “Padilla at 
Taboga, coming in!” The supposed 
Padilla this time was H. M. S. 
Phaeton, as big as four Padillas. 

Of course the Bogota, being hailed 
as a bulwark against the hostile 


fleet, nothing was too good for her 
or her people. It was different after 
the war ended. Underneath the 
plausible surface, the scrutinizing 
eye could easily discern a hatred 
for all Americans, even those who 
were called in, from sheer necessity, 
to defeat a foe. 

At one tiine, when the Americans 
were holding the railroad wharf, a 
clash occurred between them and 
a crowd of slovenly Colombian sol- 
diers, including some officers. The 
Colombians were promptly and ig- 
nominiously repulsed, but they left, 
vowing that they would return with 
large reinforcements and would 
drive the Americans from the wharf. 
It is a fact that, had any such at- 
tempt been made, the Bogota, which 
was anchored close to the wharf, 
would have lowered the Colombian 
colors, hoisted the American, and 
supported the United States marines 
by shelling those attacking them. 
The Colombians thought better of 
their project, however, and thus had 

















the first of their narrow escapes 
from the ire of the Bogota’s Ameri- 
can crew. 

We all thought that the extremely 
glad hand would be extended to us 
at all times, but it was not. Instead 
of being regarded as allies, we 
seemed to be contemplated with sus- 
picion, and certainly we were looked 
upon with jealousy, for the Bogota’s 
giins were clean, her crew was thor- 
oughly drilled, every man an ex- 
pert in his particular line, and the 
way her gun pointers would shoot 
was a revelation to the Colombians. 
The day before sailing on the first 
“Padilla hunt,” at General Perdo- 
mo’s request, he and Governor Sala- 
zar, with a numerous staff of all 
sorts and conditions of men, were 
taken aboard, and the ship went to 
Taboga Island for target practice. 
It was the first experience the visi- 
tors had had with American marks- 
manship. When they left the ship, 
though, instead of looking gratified, 
they wore an air of humiliation. The 
contrast between our shooting and 
theirs was mortifying to them. 

The first two searches for the Pa- 
dilla—“Pat Daily,” as the Bogota’s 
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men called her—was entirely fruit- 
less. She was not to be found in 
any of her accustomed haunts. 
Meanwhile, the skirmishes around 
Parita Bay—in one of which we suf- 
fered our only loss, Gunner’s Mate 
Richard Kane, killed, and three 
wounded—had taken place, and the 
enemy suffered considerably from 
the marksmanship of our excellent 
gunners. Peace negotiations’ were 
then commenced. 

It was the third search which re- 
vealed the hiding place of the hos- 
tile flotilla. After looking into every 
likely corner and cranny on the way, 
the province of Chiriqui was 
reached. Up the San Pedro river, 
which is close to the Costa Rican 
border, were the towns of Pedrigal 
and David, strongholds of the reb- 
els. This river is extremely nar- 
row and tortuous, its approach be- 
set with rocks, shoals and other dan- 
gers to navigation. As the Bogota 
neared the entrance, some soldiers 
were seen on the beach and a small 
entrenchment was discovered. Fire 
was at once opened upon the latter. 
After a feeble, harmless reply, the 
shore battery was silenced, but two 
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Starboard Watch, Bogota’s American Crew. 
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masked guns continued to fire on the 
Bogota without effect. They were 
soon located and quickly put out of 
business by a few well-aimed shots. 

A reconnoissance failed to reveal 
any signs of the enemy’s vessels. 
Towards evening a small sloop was 
sighted making for the river, and 
evidently mistaking the Bogota, in 
the twilight, for a rebel steamer. A 
couple of shots over her bow 
brought her to, and she proved to be 
manned by rebel soldiers, in charge 
of a lieutenant, who carried letters 
showing that the whole rebel squad- 
ron was up the river at Pedrigal. 

This news brought joy to every- 
one. The much-sought-for prey was 
at bay at last. It was impracticable 
for the Bogota, without a pilot, to 
get up the well-defended river; its 
banks were lined with ambushed 
riflemen, with entrenched _field- 
pieces at every turn, and it was felt 
certain that our mere presence at the 
mouth would bring the numerically 
superior enemy, particularly the 
doughty Padilla, out to meet us. 

They did not move from their 
moorings. The hours and days 
passed, the Bogota séttled down to 
a rigid blockade of the river’s mouth 
as close to the breakers as was pru- 
dent. The guns’ crews always slept 
at their guns, the men of the powder 
division over the magazine hatches, 
and the ship’s bugler, his bugle by 
his side, remained day and night by 
the bridge, ready at an instant’s no- 
tice, to sound the sprightly call to 
“general quarters” at the first sus- 
picious sign. 

There was no such sign until, on 
the morning of the fifth day, smoke 
was reported, not in the river, but 
in the offing. Here was indeed a sur- 
prise. No steamer save those of the 
enemy ever came to this remote 
spot. The only solution of the prob- 
lem was that all of the enemy’s 
ships were not at Pedrigal, or that 
one of them might have eluded our 
vigilance, escaping by night, and at- 
tempting to surprise us by returning 


to attack us from an unexpected di- 
rection. The last note of the bugle 
had not died away before every man 
was at his post, and the whole ves- 
sel in readiness for what appeared 
a certain conflict. The Bogota, with 
forced draft, quickly put on, headed 
straight for the approaching steamer. 
The coolness of her crew, the silent 
eagerness with which they adjusted 
their sights, was beautiful to see. 

The prey they looked for did not 
appear. Again the steamer was H. 
M. S. Phaeton, bringing dispatches 
announcing peace and ordering the 
Bogota’s return to Panama. 

The men sullenly secured their 
guns and bade adieu in their minds 
to the opportunity of engaging the 
foe they had trapped at last. 

With -peace declared, our real-° 
troubles began. Hitherto we had 
been left to ourselves, and were 
happy. As long as conflict with the 
Padilla was probable, no Colombian 
accompanied the ship out of port. 
When this probability was gone 
they overran the ship and converted 
her from an orderly man-of-war into 
a chaotic transport, a veritable cat- 
tle-ship. Without inquiry as to her 
accommodations, they bundled gen- 
erals, colonels, and all manner of 
lesser fry on board of her. Thereaf- 
ter cleanliness and order were out 
of the question. They knew abso- 
lutely nothing about a ship, and one 
of the first things they did was to 
order her up a narrow river, the 
mouth of which was a nest of treach- 
erous sand bars. They never in- 
quired how much water she drew, 
how manageable she was, or how 
her engines responded to the bridge 
signals. In spite of the utmost care 
she grounded a couple of times, the 
first time as the tide ebbed, listing 
over considerably. The _ visitors 
took comical alarm. As the listing 
increased, they thought all was lost, 
and the way they chattered and 
screamed reminded one of a menag- 
erie. These were the gallant “gen- 
erals’” and others whose prowess 




















was loudly proclaimed by their own 
people. The ship was in no danger 
whatever, being on a soft sand bar, 
and it required but the waiting for 
the next flood tide to float her. No 
assurances to that effect availed. 
While the Americans laughed or 
went quietly to bed and slept sound- 
ly, the Colombians passed a sleepless 
night of terror. The next day the 
Bogota floated off and went to sea. 

During the early days of our ex- 
periences with our Colombian pas- 
sengers, it became evident that they 
distrusted us. They always went 
armed, and it looked for a time as 
if they might have a clash at any 
moment with our people. To pro- 
vide for such an emergency, the 
“barge’s call,” a lively air, was to be 
“riot call,’ which meant that our 
second and third gun divisions were 
at once to seize rifles, revolvers and 
cutlasses, and go to certain desig- 
nated stations, while the first di- 
vision should man the two machine 
guns, and train them on the quarter 
deck, where the Colombians camped 
out. Every one of our officers and 
men knew just what to do and where 
to go if the riot call were sounded, 
and if the Colombians had at any 
time attempted any overt act, they 
would have been the most surprised 
lot of human beings in the world. 
We were ready to abolish them all 
in a few minutes. Fortunately for 
them they did not occasion the 
sounding of the call. 

While most of the rebels acqui- 
esced in the surrender, a few did not. 
Among them were two colonels who 
were captured, taken to Panama and 
there flogged to death. Another was 
General Lorenzo, a full-blooded In- 
dian, who commanded a hard-fight- 
ing band of his own race in the 
mountains back of San Carlos, some 
70 miles from Panama. Lorenzo was 
to the Government forces on land 
what the Padilla was to them on 
water. They dreaded him. His cap- 
ture was finally accomplished 
through strategy by General Her- 
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rera himself, and he was brought on 
board the Bogota, where terrible 
tales regarding his ferocity had pre- 
ceded him. He was a false alarm. 
There never was a more docile pris- 
oner. Yet, after repeated warning 
that he must be kept closely con- 
fined, that he must be watched day 
and night, and not even a box of 
matches allowed him, his captors 
permitted him to keep his loaded re- 
volver and cartridge belt. He meek- 
ly surrendered. these to the first 
American who saw them. 

They tried hard to make Lorenzo 
give in and sign the oath of alle- 
giance, but he persistently refused. 

“They may shoot me,” he said, 
“put I will never surrender.” 

And he never did. He had more 
nerve and downright courage than 
all the rest put together. Our peo- 
ple learned to respect and even to 
like him, and he plainly reciprocated 
these sentiments. He was finally 
executed several months after his 
capture. 

After this first expedition, the Bo- 
gota was engaged in the intensely 
disagreeable work of transporting 
troops, refugees°of both sexes, and 
a motley rabble generally, from 
place to place. The agonies of this 
work to cleanly,” orderly Americans 
were something awful. At one time 
the Bogota carried on her decks 
nearly 500 men, women and chil- 
dren. They were a filthy lot, and 
gave forth a disgusting stench. 
Their personal habits were revolt- 
ing; modesty and decency were 
wholly unknown to them. They 
defiled the decks, herded together, 
and acted generally like so many 
low-bred animals. Their officers, 
when called upon to put into effect 
some regulations of a sanitary na- 
ture, seemed surprised at the re- 
quest, and their efforts to comply 
were perfunctory. Their own per- 
sonal habits were little better, al- 
though four out of the scores we had 
on board took occasional baths. 

Yet the authorities in Panama, 
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when the Bogota’s people demanded 
their discharges when their terms 
expired, seemed surprised. They 
wondered what the sources of com- 
plaint were. Poor food, work of a 
nature never anticipated, high offi- 
cials whose nautical ignorance was 
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colossal, and, as one of our officers 
termed it, “a monkey government,” 
generally, disgusted all of the clean, 
civilized American crew of a ship 
that promptly ended a long war, 
and received no thanks for it. 





LA 


NOCHE BUENA 


Christmas Time in Mexico 


BY A. MATHEW 


ENTLY, softly, slowly, as all 

things happen on Aztec soil, 

a village of booths, an ephem- 

eral holiday town of canvas, matting 

and poles, rises at the Zocalo in 

Mexico City about a fortnight be- 
fore Christmas. 

The pinatas make a fine show- 
ing. These are earthenware jars, 
decorated with tissue paper, ready 
to be filled with sweets and then 
broken. Hundreds are fashioned in 
grotesque imitation of humanity 
dangling gaily, as though enjoying 
themselves, at a hangman’s paper 
carnival. Others simulate lyres, 
harps, flowers, ships or almost any- 
thing the planet affords as a model. 

On the outskirts of this “Noche 
Buena” village are displayed the 
larger decorations, moss, pampas 
plumes and evergreens used more in 
the churches than in the homes 
though German and American resi- 
dents may be seen here buying a 
Christmas tree in order to give their 
children just such a good time as 
their far-away cousins are having in 
Fatherland or “the States.” 

Most interesting of all are the 
wares for the “posadas,” or Christ- 


mas parties, semi-religious in nature, 
which take place consecutively for 
nine nights, closing with a particu- 
larly imposing affair on Christmas 
Eve. Improvised altars in the homes 


are arranged to picture the scenes 
at Bethlehem. Here in the booths 
are the component elements await- 
ing only the gathering hand and the 
shaping imagination. Here are 
waxen figures of Mary, St. Joseph, 
Christchild and Magi, taverns re- 
sembling doll-houses, tin stars of 
Bethlehem, sheep, oxen and straw- 
filled mangers, all conceived with 
childlike, reverent simplicity. 

“The Mexican Longfellow,” Juan 
de Dios Peza, has given an exqui- 
site description of what transpires 
after the merry cavalcade of children 
return from the Zocalo with their 
basket of religious toys for the deco- 
ration of the Christmas altar. 

“Bring the wool and moss, place 
the gate here, the ox and ass so,— 
that is good, very good. 

“Put the Christchild to bed, poor 
little thing. How cold! how cold! 
Here, cover him. 

“Set the star of Bethlehem on 
high and scatter the white frost 
about. Fetch the sun, moon and 
comet, the sheep and the tavern it- 
self. 

“Here a cascade, there a pine tree. 
Make a road with pebbles and let 
the shepherd take his place. 

“Prop that tottering mountain; 
this dish will make a charming lake. 
Behold original sin, I mean Adam 
and Eve. 

















The vendors of fancy pottery. 


“How fine Moses appears with his 
tablets and the Three Kings before 
the gates! 

“Close by the Christchild stands 
the sweet-faced Virgin, with her 
husband, the worthy San Jose. 

“A few more stars, another sprin- 
kling of white frost and all is done. 
Come, children, and sing your 
Christmas lullaby to the infant Sa- 
vior. 











Photo Waite, 


A la rorro nino, a la rorrorro. 

Perhaps, while the _ children’s 
voices are still lingering over the 
quaint old melody, the relatives and 
friends begin to arrive for the po- 
sada. When all are assembled, fa- 
vors in the shape of Christmas can- 
dies contained in quaint receptacles 
are distributed. Then a procession 
is formed of guests, family and ser- 
vants, all bearing candles and chant- 


Mexico City. 
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Christmas Day on the Calle San Juan de Dios. 
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The sale of decorations. 


ing “ora pro nobis” as they make a 
circuit of the house led by a litter 
supporting small images of the Vir- 
gin and St. Joseph traveling to Beth- 
lehem. 

The company divide, part enscon- 
sing themselves behind a closed 
door in the room with the altar. 
Those without chant the beautiful 
plea for shelter; those within deny 
it over and over. The keepers of 
the inn yield at last; the doors are 
thrown open, and the pilgrim im- 
ages are placed upon the shrine. 

The next act takes place in the 


A PRIZE 


(Won from my Sweet-Heart) 


Peanuts, candies and sweets. 
Photo by Waite, Mexico City. 


“patio,” where, one after another, 
the pinatas are suspended to be 
broken with a heavy stick. Each per- 
son in turn, old or young, is blind- 
folded, given the stick, whirled about 
three times, and turned loose to 
charge the pinata. The attack is 
wild enough, and it is a wonder that 
some heads are not broken. At last 
some one brings jar and contents 
crashing to the floor and there is 
a scramble for the dulces. The po- 
sada closes with a dance. 

“Noche alegre! Noche hermosa!” 
Noche Santa! Noche Buena!” 





BY JOSEPH CROSBY 


Oft hath this dainty silver bowl 


Been filled with 


Warming my willing heart with love, 
For once the cup was thine. 


Borrowing brightness from thine eyes, 


Its pretty rim doth shine, 
And sweetness left from thy dear lips 
Hath made each draught divine. 


ruby wine, 











A CALIPOSA CHRISTMAS GOOSE 


A Practical Joke in the Serrias 





BY HENRY M. HOYT 


HE population of Caliposa was 
made up of lazy Mexicans, 
lazy Missourians and scatter- 

ing representatives of various States 
and countries, but all lazy. In fact, 
after a brief stay in this balmy 
Southern atmosphere one uncon- 
sciously drifted into a life of ease. 
Ambition of any sort was seen to 
be incongruous and absurd. It was 
more than enough trouble for one 
to provide the passing necessities 
of life, without concerning oneself 
about the future. The gravel bars 
below the village, while not rich 
enough in mineral to thus far attract 
capital as a business enterprise, still 
yielded enough gold by the primi- 
tive methods employed, to furnish 
garments, food and whiskey to the 
shiftless idlers who owned the 
claims. 

Now and then a stranger would 
come that way and perhaps stay, 
perhaps pass on. Whether he stayed 
or went was a matter of indifference 
to the rest. If he remained, he was 
treated by the others with a sleepy 
tolerance, devoid of curiosity. His 
society was neither sought nor 
avoided. No attempt was made to 
classify him as good or bad. The 
community, in fact, preserved a pas- 
sive and judicial apathy which 
seemed to suggest to any fresh as- 
pirant for its favor that he need not 
hope to excite interest. The most 
he could expect was that he might 
in time come to enjoy the people’s 
good or bad opinion, provided a ver- 
dict could be reached based solely 
upon observation of his conduct, 
without involving the exercise of 
mental effort. This attitude of open- 
minded but suspended judgment 
was unstudied and unconscious, and 
deserved neither praise nor blame. 


It was simply a matter of climate 
and environment. 

It is doubtful whether any of the 
residents of Caliposa knew where 
Pedro, the Portuguese, came from. 
All they knew was that he casually 
took up his abode among them, lo- 
cated a placer claim upon a singu- 
larly unpromising-looking piece of 
ground, built a small cabin close to 
the creek in the village, and daily 
passed down the gulch and back 
between his cabin and his claim. Oc- 
casionally he was known to visit 
Holbrook’s store, and after some- 
what stupidly attending to his small 
wants, disappear again in the direc- 
tion of his shanty. Now and then, 
one or another of the less comatose 
citizens would make a feeble effort 
to engage Pedro in conversation, 
but the man’s simple stupidity, add- 
ed to the indolence-breeding atmos- 
phere of the lower Sierras, was quite 
enough to discourage these tenta- 
tive manifestations of idle interest. 
He was too obviously dull, too hope- 
lessly stupid, for these drowsy do- 
nothings to bother their weary 
heads about. Pursuant to the delib- 
erate custom of the place, Pedro, in 
the course of time, eventually came 
to be voted a simpleton. He drop- 
ped quietly into his proper place 
in the village economy, and it came 
to be recognized that his lonely life 
was the only one for which he was 
fitted or for which he cared. 

And Pedro was a simpleton; from 
his people he had inherited a thick, 
strong body and a mind devoid of 
any but the most elemental thoughts 
and emotions. He had no friends, 
no family and no pleasures, but his 
neighbors thought none the less of 
him on that account. It was his 
own affair, not theirs. 
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One day, after Pedro had com- 
pleted his cabin and made things 
fairly comfortable, it occurred to him 
that the pool in the creek at his door 
was just the place for ducks and 
geese, so before very long he had 
contrived to raise a _ fine brood. 
Among these geese was one that 
seemed somehow different from the 
rest. Bettina, as he called her, even 
in infancy waddled about, following 
in his footsteps wherever he went in 
attending to his various tasks about 
the cabin. She had no fear of him 
at all and never missed a chance to 
show that she preferred his society 
to that of her own brothers and sis- 
ters. At first Pedro took small no- 
tice, but as time went by and the 
goose grew larger her devotion be- 
came evident, even to his dull mind. 
Never before in his recollection had 
any living thing cared for him. She 
was his first affection. It was with 
pure and simple joy that Pedro 
found the goose responsive to his 
clumsy caresses. He took her at 
once and without question into his 
hungry heart. 

Bettina soon grew to be a beauty, 
and her glossy neck and snowy plu- 
mage made simple Pedro blissfully 
unmindful of her hoarse voice and 
graceless gait. Never once did it 
occur to him that a goose was an 
unheard-of pet or in any way un- 
worthy of his love. When Bettina 
grew to maturity she made it a 
part of her daily programme to es- 
cort Pedro to the diggings. She 
would trudge laboriously along the 
trail, and when, despite her best ef- 
forts, her short legs could not keep 
up, she would utter a rasping rau- 
cous note and fly ahead, there to 
await Pedro with her long, snake- 
like neck outstretched in loving 


greeting. After seeing for herself 
that he was settled to his work for 
the day, she would make her way 
back to the cabin and there patient- 
ly watch for his home coming. 
Pedro thus unwittingly became 
a prominent character in the camp. 
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Not that he gained friends—he still 
moved and lived apart from the 
others—but the spectacle of Bet- 
tina’s devotion began to attract at- 
tention. It mattered not to Pedro 
whether the people admired or 
scoffed. He felt some faint annoy- 
ance when compelled to notice the 
astonishment caused by Bettina’s 
strange behavior, but on the whole 
his happiness in his new-found love 
left no room in his breast for bit- 
terness over trifles. 

The inhabitants of Caliposa, in 
the leisurely style characteristic of 
the place, took plenty of time con- 
sidering the doings of this eccentric 
goose, and many a long discussion 
was held at MHolbrook’s as_ to 
whether the whole affair deserved 
their ridicule or approbation. Many 
drinks of very bad whiskey were 
consumed in a painstaking effort to 
do exact justice to the weighty ques- 
tion. In fact, for the first time in 
the history of Caliposa, the placid 
temper of the place came near be- 
ing ruffled by this unusual phenome- 
non. 

At first public opinion inclined to 
the view that Bettina’s conduct was 
absurd, but when the cultured mind 
of Judge Whipple of Arkansas pro- 
nounced the case to be “an uncom- 
monly marvelous instance of animal 
sagacity,” the tide of popular appro- 
val commenced to set in Bettina’s 
direction. When long months 
passed by, with no wavering or in- 
constancy in the bird’s devotion, she 
gradually came to be the wonder 
of that part of the world—the one 
thing to which the _ people 
pointed with civic pride. Her tri- 
umph was complete, and all but a 
very small minority enrolled them- 
selves beneath her banner. 

This minority, though small, could 
not truthfully be called insignificant 
in view of the tragic events which 
remain to be recorded. It consisted 
of only three men, but they were 
alike reckoned “no good,” even un- 
der the slack and easy code of con- 














duct which prevailed. One of them 
had seen better days—had in fact at 
one time sat in his State Legisla- 
ture, in recognition of which he was 
appropriately called “The Senator.” 
He had descended from his former 
high station to his present low con- 
dition in life by the alcohol route, 
and seldom drew a sober breath. 
The Senator and his two drinking 
mates lived along the trail, and 
therefore daily saw Pedro and the 
goose pass by. They liked Pedro 
well enough in a way, but having 
chosen to dissent from the views 
of the popular majority on the goose 
question, it was perhaps only natural 
for them to conceive the rude prac- 
tical joke which to their sodden, 
drunken minds seemed very droll. 

On Christmas eve, so perfect that 
the very air seemed made of human 
kindness, Pedro came down the trail 
in company with Bettina as usual. 
When he reached the Senator’s 
shanty that noble statesman saun- 
tered down to the trail, and to the 
great surprise of Pedro, said: “Drop 
in on your way home, Pedro... We 
want you to take dinner with us and 
we'll have something good for you 
to eat.” 

No one had ever before suggested 
such a thing as this to Pedro. He 
had gone his lonely way without 
complaint, with only the goose for 
company, but in his blind simplicity 
he felt distinctly flattered by this 
sudden show of Cordiality. He had 
no personal knowledge of the Sena- 
tor or his friends, and so he readily 
accepted. Bettina, in her clumsy 
fashion, after seeing him safe at the 
diggings started off cheerfully to- 
ward home. 

The dinner party at the Senator’s 
was not altogether to Pedro’s taste. 
To be sure there was plenty to eat 
and plenty to drink. But one kind 


of food was to Pedro much the same 
as another, and while he did ample 
justice to the provender, its quality 
was to him a matter of indifference. 
Then, too, Pedro was not much of 
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a drinking man. Though diligently 
plied throughout the meai with ur- 
gent invitations to “liquor up,” he 
early found that his hosts had gone 
so far beyond his powers in this 
direction that they hardly seemed to 
even notice his abstemiousness. It 
therefore fell to his hard lot to be 
the one sober man in _ the party, 
which is a trying situation at the 
best. As the rough meal progressed 
he found himself assailed from all 
sides with reiterated questions as to 
how he was enjoying himself, and 
though he knew not why, these silly 
queries never failed to evoke tumul- 
tuous applause. He was gaily ad- 
monished again and again to make 
the most of the occasion, as so rare 
a feast could be had but once in a 
lifetime. A vague feeling of bewil- 
derment and depression settled 
down upon Pedro’s dull spirit as the 
hilarity of his entertainers rose. He 
knew that there was a great joke in 
the air which somehow was at his 
expense, but he could get no inkling 
of the true cause of his companions’ 
glee. 

Now even the best of us have at 
one time or another found that the 
zest of a joke is lost if the object of 
it cannot see the point. It gets to 
be poor sport when we see that the 
shafts of our wit, however keenly 
pointed, fail to penetrate. So it was 
with the Senator and his friends. 
They began to realize that Pedro 
lacked even that small measure of 
intelligence which they had ascribed 
to him. Something had to be done 
to drive the joke home, so the Sena- 
tor rose unsteadily to his feet and 
said: 

“Don’t you see, my boy? Didn’t 
we tell you that we’d have some- 
thing good to eat? Well, then, there 
is nothing better to eat than roast 
goose—at least you seemed to enjoy 
it—and surely we thought you'd 
recognize your dear Bettina, even in 
that disguise.” 

This was the signal for a loud 
guffaw of drunken laughter. But, 
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alas! these gentle jokers had once 
more made a _ miscalculation, for 
though Pedro had at last caught the 
point, he had no sense of humor and 
the joke itself was lost. For one 
brief moment the sorrow of bereave- 
ment sat upon his brow till the peals 
of coarse laughter broke in upon his 
senses and shifted his attention to 
the authors of his woe. Then for 
once he awoke to life and action. 
His slow pulse swiftly rose to rac- 
ing speed, and surging through his 
distended veins in a twinkling suf- 
fused his muddy countenance with 
good red blood. The man of peace 
had suddenly become a raging beast. 
With a quick spring he seized the 
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carving knife and fell upon the Sen- 
ator. That merry gentleman’s jok- 
ing days were over. Bettina was 
avenged. 

Some months later Pedro was 
called to the witness stand to testify 
in his own defense to the charge of 
murder. In his dull fashion he told 
the simple truth about the matter. 
In the course of his testimony he 
artlessly explained that his tears 
were for the goose and not the Sena- 
tor. The jury consisted mostly of 
his fellow townsmen, and it took 
them but a few moments to prepare 
and return a verdict of acquittal up- 
on the ground that it was a plain 
case of justifiable homicide. 





UNSATISFIED 





BY J. OLIVIER CURWOOD 


I think that man would die of weariness 


Were there no seas too deep for him to wade, 


No wastes of sky to make his thought afraid, 


No unclimbed peaks with pure snow passionless, 


No still receding aim above success, 
No depths of joy and grief, of light and shade, 
But all things equable and smooth and staid, 


Nor mighty overmuch to curse or bless. 


We must have mysteries too great for us, 


And hear strange feet on paths by men untrod, 


Whose sound in music thrilled with joyful pain. 


Ah, let life never not be marvelous, 
For love, like him of Judah sent by God, 
Dies if he goes by the old ways again. 














THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SIERRAS, 


GRAND CANYON OF THE FEATHER RIVER 





BY S. S. BOYNTON 


HE greatest problem that 
confronts the engineer when 
he seeks to build a railroad 

into California from the East is the 
mighty chain of the Sierras that 
stretches for seventy miles in width 
and five hundred miles in length, 
along the eastern borders of the 
State. 

The altitude varies from 6,000 to 
8,000 feet, but at a few places there 
are passes where the altitude is con- 
siderably lower, and Beckwith Pass, 
now so prominently before the pub- 
lic, is one of these. 

The main system of the Sierras 
‘in that part of the State is divided 
into three chains, the pass above 
named occupying the most easterly 
one. The other two chains are cut 
completely in twain by Feather 
River, which rises in parts of Plu- 
mas County, one branch, the Mid- 
dle Fork, having its source near 
Beckwith Pass. 

The altitude of this pass is 5,220 
feet, but as it lies practically within 
the Great Basin it is beyond the 
region of deep snowfall. The two 
chains lying further to the west, 
receive the heavy storms of the 
Sierras, and the clouds that cross 
the summits reach the pass compara- 
tively dry and moistureless. Thus 
this pass, while it is the highest 
point in altitude between the Sac- 
ramento Valley and the great Basin 
on the Feather river route, has no 
snow to interfere with railroad 
traffic. 

The two chains of the Sierras 
where the snow fall is heavy during 
the winter season are cut so deeply 
by the great canyon of the Feather 
that a railroad can be built up that 
stream and be comparatively free 





from snow its entire length. 

Surveys have been made up the 
Feather several times during the 
past twenty-five years, and it has 
long been anticipated that a rail- 
road would ultimately be built. 
These hopes have so far been dis- 
appointed, but the present surveys 
being made indicate that at length 
a railroad is to be constructed 
through this mighty gorge of the 
Sierras. 

The great advantage that this 
route possesses, aside from its low - 
altitude and freedom from snow, is 
the distance from Oroville on the 
edge of the Sacramento Valley to 
Beckwith Pass. This distance is 
about one hundred and thirty miles, 
and as the altitude of Oroville is 
only 200 feet, it leaves the 5,020 feet 
to be divided by the 130 miles of 
distance to get the average grade 
which gives less than forty feet to 
the mile. 

The steepest grade to be encoun- 
tered would be 78 feet to the mile, 
and this would occur only in two 
places, one near Bartees Bar in 
Butte County and the other in the 
Delaney Canyon close to the old 
Beckwith place. 

Along this river route there would 
be no snowsheds, no tunnels, no 
steep grades, no high and expensive 
trestles, and no shutting out of the 
grand and magnificent scenery of 
the whole river canyon. The road 
would follow the windings of the 
river and be within one hundred and 
fifty feet of high water mark. The 
traveler would ever be within sight 
of the roaring, rushing, foaming 
stream. The mountains rise high 
on either side to an altitude of from 
6,000 to 8,000 feet, and are covered 
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with magnificent forests. Streams 
of large size, white with foam and 
cold as ice, precipitate themselves 
from the mountain summits to the 
river below, affording innumerable 
beautiful and attractive views, and 
will furnish sites for many lovely 
summer resorts for people from the 
great hot valley of the Sacramento. 

Coming from the East one would 
leave the sandy and treeless regions 
of Nevada, and after crossing the 
highest point on the road at Beck- 
with Pass, would immediately de- 
scend two or three hundred feet 
into a broad valley. Streams mean- 
der through this valley, bright, 
clear and cold. Fishing is excellent 
and affords rare sport. The pas- 
turage cannot be excelled, dairy- 


Up and down the Feather River. 


ing is carried on extensively, and 
the broad fields of clover and tim- 
othy show rank and _ luxuriant 
growth. 

This region is famous for its but- 
ter and cheese, and with eastern 
railroad facilities for shipping pro- 
ducts, these industries will rapidly 
increase. The timber belts on three 
sides of the valley, east, west 
and south, are extensive, and at Loy- 
alton there are numerous saw mills 
and box factories for using the tim- 
ber. These mills give employment 
to many men, and are rapidly build- 
ing up the town of Loyalton, which 
is the center of this industry. 

Beckwith Valley is quite exten- 


sive, covering 70,000 acres in Plu- 
mas and large areas in the Sierras. 
The altitude is nearly 5,000 feet, 
which is a trifle high for fruit cul- 
ture. The towns in the valley are 
Summit, Beckwith, Sierraville and 
Loyalton. 

The valley is almost level and the 
grade of the road here would be a 
perfect one. In the southern part 
of the valley is the former home 
of that noted pioneer, trapper and 
scout, James P. Beckwith. No man 
ever lived who could tell a more 
thrilling tale of Indian life and tired 
and worn-out immigrants would sit 
by his campfire till after midnight 
listening to his stories of adventure 
among the Crows, Sioux and Black- 
feet. 





Photo M. C. Phares, Oroville. 


Soon after passing his old home, 
the traveler begins to descend a 
stream. The waters from Last 
Chance, Squaw Queen, Grizzly, 
Clover and Beckwith valleys here 
unite and form the Middle Fork of 
Feather River. It is a lovely stream, 
clear and cold, alive with fish, and 
shaded with cottonwoods, alders 
and oaks. 

From this point to Oroville, over 
a hundred miles, there is not a rod 
of the distance that does not have 
some picturesque spot, some at- 
tractive feature, some interesting 
sight. The mountains rise high on 
either side, often being capped with 
snow, the stream sparkles and 
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Granite rocks in the Canyon. 
making a difficult climb. 


flashes over the riffles or forms deep, 
dark and well shaded pools where 
the speckled trout loves to hide 
during the heat of the day. There 
are little green vales, luxuriant 
woods, and a thousand beauties of 
valley, forest and stream that en- 
chant the eye and make the trip 
2 pleasure. 

A few miles brings us to Mohawk 
Valley, one of the most charming 
spots in all California, so bright, so 
green, and presenting such vivid 
contrasts between the turf-like ex- 
panse of the valley and the shade of 
the pine forests on the slopes of the 
mountain. Such rugged hills, such 
bold cliffs, such bright and foaming 
creeks, that rush, bound, leap and 
fall into spray as they descend from 
the snow-capped mountains. 

Here are springs of the brightest, 
clearest and coldest water, side by 
side with springs of soda and sul- 
phur, the latter warm enough for 
baths and curative of many dis- 
eases. 


The valley is more sheltered 
than the Beckwith, the altitude 
lower, the climate somewhat 
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warmer. Five hundred feet of de- 
scent since leaving Beckwith and 
nearly nine hundred since leaving 
the Pass, helps to moderate the cold 
of winter. We are now in a min- 
ing region, and on either side are 
placer and quartz mines. One of 
the latter, known as the Plumas Eu- 
reka, has been continuously worked 
for over half a century, and has 
poured forth a stream of golden 
treasure during that long period. 
Apples and pears and all the berries 
flourish here, and garden vegetables 
are luxuriant. 

From this point we follow the 
windings of the stream for some 
miles, but the surveyed route for 
the new railway does not go down 
the Middle Fork of the Feather 
from Mohawk. Instead of that it 
swings to the right and crosses a 
strip of country some ten or fifteen 
miles, or until a branch of the 
North Fork is reached, and it then 
tollows that branch to Oroville. The 
object is to lengthen the distance so 





Rapids of the West Branch of the Feather 
River. 
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as to obtain an easier grade. The 
region we traverse is through a 
canyon with bold mountains on 
either side and high rugged cliffs 
that now and then rise almost from 
the roadside. The forests are dense 
and the underbrush close and com- 
pact. 

Now and then a green swale or 
a little valley is crossed, a stream 
brawls down over the rocks; a deer 
springs up the side of the mountain 
or a bevy of quail seeks the cover 
of the bushes by the wayside. 

We pass Little Long Valley and 
reach Spring Garden, where there 
are fields of waving grass, a stream 
of bright, pure water, and a grand 
sweep of forests. This locality in 
former years was noted for the 
abundance of its bears, cinnamon 
and grizzly, and here numerous old 
log traps can be found in the woods. 

A few miles further on we drop 
down into American Valley, where 
the altitude is only 3,350 feet. For- 
ests everywhere cover the moun- 
tain side, bold peaks rise in the dis- 
tance, most of the year capped with 
snow. Gushing springs and pelucid 
rivulets are often seen. The valley 
is as green as a well-kept lawn, 
dotted with fat cattle and sleek 
dairy cows. Well-cared-for grounds, 
handsome farm buildings and well 
tilled grain fields are characteristic 
of this region. 

Mineral springs are never lacking 





Typical scenes on the Feather River, where 
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in these hills and valleys, and as we 
come down from Beckwith we pass 
in succession springs of soda, sul- 
phur and iron. Fruit does remark- 
ably well in the lower valleys of 
Plumas, and apples, pears, plums, 
cherries and all the berries thrive 
in profusion. 

The land is redolent with the per- 
fume of flowers, for they bloom in 
the valley, adorn the ravines, and 
cover the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains. White and tiger lilies, the 
wild rose, poppies of various kinds, 
the johny-jump-up, violets and 
many other blossoms are seen. 

We leave the valley and once 
more enter the canyon where the 
same bold cliffs, only upon a larger 
and grander scale, now mark the 
way. We are in the heart of the Sier- 
ras, and the mountains rise to a 
great height; the canyon is deeper 
and grander and the scenery is more 
impressive than any we have so far 
viewed. 

We turn and twist around a hun- 
dred projecting points and _ each 
turn presents new and grander 
views. We catch a glimpse of haif 
a dozen spurs or ranges of snow- 
capped mountains. Now we are 
shut in by cliffs that seem to rise 
like the steps of a giant stairway. 
We pass a sparkling waterfall and 
then get a glimpse up a long, dark, 
and well-wooded canyon. There is 
no sameness in this mighty gorge; 
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Where Canyon Creek flows into the 


Middle Fork. 


no two views are alike. We note 
the shades of moss on the bark of 
the pine, oak and cedar, the wonder- 
ful diversity in the shapes of the 
forest giants. There is the broad- 
leafed and long-armed maple, the 
wide-spreading oak, the tapering fir 
and towering pine, all combining to 
adorn a cliff, a level spot or the slope 
of the grand old mountains. Even 
the shades of rock as shown in lime- 
stone, granite, marble, slate and 
sandstone appear to have been fit- 
ted in by the master painter, who 
formed these wonderful views. 
There are thickets of alder, choke 
cherries, elderberries, wild plums, 
willows and manzanitas. There are 
flowers of every hte and masses of 
bloom covering large areas. The 
number and variety of birds in these 
sylvan solitudes gives a concert al- 
most every hour of the day. Black- 
birds twitter upon the boughs, wrens 
chirp amid the bushes, the wild 
canary glides through the air like a 
gleam of yellow light, and the blue 
bird flits from bush to bush or 
bough to bough, the oriole swings 
from a pendant branch, while the 
linnet and mocking-bird sing from 
the foliage of oak, maple or fir. 
This giant canyon is not without 
its history and its tragedies. Rich 
Bar, now almost entirely aban- 
doned, once was a most noted min- 
ing locality. The acts, crimes and 





Middle Fork of Feather River, 
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tragedies that have been enacted 
within a few miles of this place 
since gold was discovered on the 
Feather would fill volumes. Mur- 
ders, suicides and lynchings were 
not uncommon affairs in the early 
mining period, and the robberies of 
expressmen and of stages have been 
accompanied by bloody tragedies. 

This great canyon through the 
heart of the giant mountains car- 
ries one back far in the history of 
the world. The magnificent pines 
that crown the summits are fully 
five hundred years old. Before Co- 
lumbus set sail from Spain, before 
Magellan rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope, before Peter the Great found- 
ed the splendid city that bears his 
name, before any vessel had circum- 
navigated the globe, these grand old 
trees were living, tall and green. 

When once these magnificent for- 
ests are swept down by the lum- 
berman never again will we see 
these mountains clothed as they 
are now. Trees will take their place, 
but by the time they are fifteen or 
twenty inches in diameter they will 
be cut for lumber, and the timber 
that now covers the Sierras will not 
be seen except it be in localities pro- 
tected by the Government. 

When the Sacramento Valley was 
an inland sea, when the summits of 
the Sierras in Butte and Plumas 


near 


were crowned by a hundred active 
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volcanoes, when from these great 
craters was sent forth ashes and 
lava, the waters from these moun- 
tains sought a passage to the west. 
As the subterranean forces lifted the 
Sierras higher above the sea of wat- 
ers, the streams from the mountains 
began to cut down this gorge. Year 
after year, century after century, 
the erosion continued. It went on 
and on for hundreds of years. Near 
Nelson Point on the Middle Fork 
the waters of the stream have cut 
down through three thousand feet 
of solid rock. 

East of Gravel Range the North 
Fork has cut down through more 
than four thousand feet of granite 
and slate, porphyry and limestone. 

This mighty canyon is now almost 
a solitude. Take out of it the hun- 
dred men engaged in railroad sur- 
veys, and a paltry dozen will be 
all that will be left of human life 
in this stretch of seventy miles along 
Feather river. 

Several of the streams in the trib- 
utary canyons are almost rivers, 
unfordable to a horse much of the 
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year. Most of them contain an abun- 
dance of trout. At the famous fish- 
ing grounds of Bartees Bar, there is 
a fall, alive parts of the year with 
salmon. Other varieties of fish are 
found up and down the stream, 
giving plenty of sport for the man 
who loves the rod and line. 

As ,;we drop down the river we 
find a warmer climate, and the pro- 
ductions that belong to it. Grapes 
grow upon the hills, large, luscious 
and plentiful. Peaches there are in 
great abundance. Pears, prunes, 
plums, cherries, berries of every 
kind grow in profusion. Still lower 
and we reach the warm foothills 
near Oroville where the olive, fig, 
orange and lemon add to the beauty 
of the landscape and enrich the pro- 
ducer. 

Not until you reach Oroville are 
you out of the canyon, and then at 
once the great Valley of the Sacra- 
mento is before you. The time is 
not far distant when this will be a 
favorite route for the tourist from 
the East. 





REST 
After a Sunset on Mt. St Helena 





BY ELISABETH BURNS-HOWELL 


Behind the crest of yonder purpling hill 
Low sinks the splendor-glowing Western sun; 
The odorous air, profoundly, sweetly still, 
Proclaims with silent voice that day is done. 


Upon the breast of Night, in sweet repose, 

The wearied Earth reclines her grateful head; 
Forgotten all her sins and griefs and woes, 

She dreams Love reigns and Pain forever fled. 











THE NYMPH OF LOTTA’S FOUNTAIN 


A San Francisco Christmas Story 





BY ELLA M. SEXTON 


HERE the very heart of 

San Francisco pulses 

strongest, as gay crowds 
surge by or swirl excitedly round 
the bulletin-boards of three great 
dailies, this gilded drinking-fountain 
is set. From its “coign of vantage” 
one surveys a rushing stream of hu- 
manity ceaselessly flowing up and 
down Market and Kearny streets, 
those main arteries of our city. 
Thousands pass here daily, while 
pretty maids and matrons pause, like 
resting birds of passage, to heave a 
sigh of relief after escaping the per- 
ils of adjacent crossings. 

Glowing carnations and _ vivid 
scarlet Christmas berries at “Flow- 
ersellers’ Row,” hard by, lend color 
to this spot, made still more pictur- 
esque by long perspectives of di- 
verging streets and towering build- 
ings. Here, too, the four winds of 
heaven meet and hold strenuous ses- 
sions, and it is the especial abode 
these December evenings of chill 
and biting blasts encountered no- 
where else. 

On such vagrant wind rebuffed 
by Milady’s sealskin coat, and Miss 
Dimple’s roses takes a spiteful re- 
venge with the Snowy curls and 
poor black bonnet of a woman, bent 
and old, who stands waiting for her 
share of the evening papers brought 
to Lotta’s fountain for distribution. 
The driver of the paper-cart called 
good naturedly “Ladies first,” as 
he handed her a bunch of damp 
journals over the heads of pushing, 
crowding newsboys clamoring loud- 
ly round him for their desired num- 
ber of copies. In two minutes each 
light-footed Mercury had scamper- 
ed to his wonted corner, while the 
“lady,” taking her accustomed seat 
on one of the stone posts encircling 


the fountain, meekly proffered a pa- 
per to each indifferent passer-by. 
Eager winds tugged at her thin and 
forlorn cape, and ruffled the silver 
curls, but still her patient, kindly 
face smiled at the hurrying throng, 
and the pitiful, work-worn hand 
held out her stock in trade. Only a 
“news-lady” (as the boys call her) 
trying to earn her scanty bread, 
while a maelstrom of busy, careless 
people sweeps unheeded around her. 
Few notice Mistress Nelly and her 
mute appeal, for the homeward rush 
has begun, and people are intent on 
getting a seat in the cars. Hers, alas! 
depends solely upon the humor of 
the crowds. 

“For if I’m not lucky, I don’t 
have meat—just tea and _ butter- 
cakes,” she says cheerfully, watch- 
ing every face, and shivering as she 
talks, since these golden winter 
days, caressed by a sun low in the 
south, grow cold at five o'clock, 
when the winds rally their forces 
for an all-night siege. Fast and 
faster sets the current of travel, and 
many anxious looks are cast at the 
great clock overhead. There is a 
deafening, incessant clatter of car- 
gongs and of trucks clattering west- 
ward. The six horses drawing 
those heavy, iron-bound wheels 
know they are homeward bound, 
and travel gaily with tossing heads 
and a joyous jingle of brass-bound 
harness. 

Later it grows, a rosy flush lin- 
gering over Twin Peaks and a 
young moon looks down at count- 
less silvery orbs of electric light 
sprung to sudden life. Small, dark- 
eyed Antonios and Miguels thrust 
wilted remnants of their flower- 
sales despairingly at belated shop- 
pers, and violets drop to a nickel a 
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bunch. Nelly is despairing, too, 
for she has had no luck, and her 


unsold papers 
in a quavering, 
“Evenin’ _— papers, 


arms are full of 
which she cries 
high-pitched 
please.” 

And the nymph of the fountain? 
Well, it was Paul Trevor who at 
this late hour discovered, and invol- 
untarily christened her so, as he 
watched the tall, fair-haired girl 
leave her group of gay young friends 
to buy a paper and chat a moment 
or two with old Nelly. Fresh from 
a sojourn abroad, and a last visit 
to that famous Roman fountain 
where one drops pennies into the 
sparkling depths to insure a speedy 
return, Dr. Trevor thought at once 
of the graceful divinities, the Hebes 
and Vestas of the old sculptors, as 
this girl bent her lithe figure to the 
white-haired “news-lady.” 

No Hebe ever wore a bewitching 
“poke-bonnet” piled with tossing 
plumes, however, nor tucked a dewy 
purple bunch of California violets 
into her furs, and under such a 
sweet, dimpled chin. Yet there 
were the curves of a slim young 
goddess, nay, the very attitude, fin- 
ger on lip and head turned of the 
nymph in the Vatican gardens, 
thought this art and beauty lover. 
Presently she joined her friends in 
answer to an impatient “Do come 
along, Nell,’ from those young 
ladies anxiously awaiting their 
homeward car, and regretfully Dr. 
Trevor saw his nymph vanish. Then 
he turned quickly to the old woman, 
who, limping painfully, seemed 
about to depart, also. 

“That young lady?” she answered 
him, cheerily. “it’s the darlin’, 
sweet girl she is, sir. Always ready 
to stop, sir, and give me the kind 
word that’s better and more than 
her silver, bless her pretty face and 
warm heart. And thank you kindly, 
sir, but it’s not a name I know for 
her; just Nell I hear the young girls 
call her as they used to call me, 
sir, long; long ago. And _ you'd 
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never think it, but I’ll be 80 years 
old soon, and [I remember when 
some one called me ‘pretty Nell,’ 
too. Yes, sir, I’m cold these bitter 
evenings, and almost frozen in the 
dark mornings at six o'clock, sir, 
but I sell a few papers, and—and I 
can’t go to the House—the—the 
House for the Poor, sir, you know. 
There’s so many poor creatures 
there, and they ask me questions, 
and—oh, I like my little room to 
myself, sir.” 

She did not whine, nor beg, but 
took the young man’s bounty grate- 
fully with none of the professional’s 
fulsome blessings. Dr. Trevor went 
his lonely way with a certain piece 
of silver (still warm, he fancied, 
from the fingers of his fountain- 
nymph), nestling into a certain 
waistcoat pocket, and a tender, rosy 
face sweet with divine pity shrined 
in a hitherto untouched heart. Only 
an etching for memory’s gallery, he 
believed, this brief and fleeting vis- 
ion to be, yet the name and face 
haunted him. Evening after even- 
ing thereafter he timed his office 
departure to buy a paper from the 
old “news-lady,” who, garrulous, 
and thankful, often spoke of the 
girl, whose spell had forever be- 
witched that golden fountain. 

Once Fortune favored him (as 
that fickle jade will occasionally 
smile on true love), and at a char- 
ity function Paul had his opportu- 
nity of being formally presented to 
Miss Eleanor Wentworth. More 
a young goddess than ever in her 
white gown clouded with chiffon, 
she seemed more unapproachable, 
too; far, far remote in proud beauty 
from the slave who would worship 
at her feet.. Her gracious smiles 
were but to dispose of the quaint 
and costly wares heaped before her. 
Trevor saw that he was merely one 
of the throng, tolerated long enough 
to pour golden pieces galore into 
the outstretched hand of charity. 
Five minutes of businesslike con- 
versation, and behold, his precious 
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interval was gone. For farther and 
farther down the “primrose path of 
dalliance,’ Trevor’s heart uncon- 
sciously hurried him since retreat 
after starting upon that vexed yet 
delectable journey is usually impos- 
sible. A solitary man, almost alone 
in the world, he “thought of her all 
day and dreamed of her all night,” 
as the old song phrases it. He 
wrote verses with a rhyming dic- 
tionary open at his elbow; he wore 
the bit of silver on his watch chain, 
and a photograph of Ariadne in his 
letter-case since deciding that the 
Greek maiden of Naxos was like 
Miss Wentworth, though less beau- 
tiful. 

Old Nelly seemed to him a link, 
the only finished link in the chain 
he hoped to forge for this divinity, 
and the news-lady had a regular 
five o’clock customer, who listened 
patiently to her flood of reminis- 
cences, unmindful of well-bred 
stares at the strange protege he had 
adopted. It was his fate to just miss 
the young lady, until Christmas 
week, when coming one happy even- 
ing to the fountain, there stood Miss 
Nelly, anxiously looking at the va- 
cant post where old Nelly had been 
wont to sit. After their recognition 
she spoke at once of the absent 
woman, whom she seemed to as- 
sume was Dr, Trevor’s special 
charge as well as her own. 

“Poor creature,” she said, “I fear 
she is ill, laid up with that rheu- 
matism again. I hope she is not at 
that dreaded Almshouse—she had 
such a horror of it—and at Christ- 
mas, too, when no one should be 
unhappy or alone, or poor if I could 
but help them.” The girl’s voice 
trembled ; tears sparkled on her long 
lashes. 

“Will you try to find her, and let 


me know where she _ is, before 
Christmas,” she begged. “I could 
not enjoy that blessed day and 


think the poor soul was suffering 
and alone. You will help her, too, 
I am sure—ah, you see, Nelly has 
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been confiding to me your recent 
kindness, Dr. Trevor,” and Paul 
stammered and actually blushed in 
helpless confusion at this sudden 
betrayal of his charities. 

Still he had presence of mind 
enough to take the same car, and 
though their talk was mainly of the 
old newspaper-seller, and of the 
lovely, sunny Christmas weather, 
Miss Wentworth was in a sympa- 
thetic mood (a holiday mood, Paul 
told himself later on) that seemed 
to include him in the immediate cir- 
cle of her friends. After he had 
left her at her own door, with the 
sweet promise of a call when old 
Nelly should be located, the young 
man’s heart kept repeating her ten- 
der words over and over until the 
refrain: “No one should be unhappy 
or alone at Christmas—or alone 
at Christmas’”—beat itself into his 
brain, and lulled him to happy 
dreams. 

And in all the mad rush of the 
morrow when caught up in the holi- 
day whirl, and fevered with the uni- 
versal “spirit of giving” stamped on 
the faces of good-natured, smiling 
crowds, Trevor joined the buyers, 
he remembered old friends with a 
lavish hand, for none should be un- 
happy—vowed he—whom he could 
help this merry Christmas _ tide. 
“Roses for the rose I hope to win.” 
And he ordered great American 
beauties glowing with her own bril- 
liant color and splendid joy of liv- 
ing and blossoming, till even the 
stolid florist stared at the gentleman 
who was so particular yet forgot 
his change. 

And afterwards to a fireless room 
in a dreary lodging house he traced 
Mistress Nelly. There, shivering 
like the last leaf on a tree, tortured 
with rheumatism, and huddled, pur- 
ple with cold, on the comfortless 
bed, her bright blue eyes still smiled 
bravely up at him, and her old voice, 
cheery yet, greeted him. “Is it you, 
doctor, dear? I knew well it was 
you or Miss Nell would find me. 
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my two friends, my only friends, 
sir.” 

To get her food and warmth, to 
move her from that cheerless nook 
of a hall bedroom to one where a 
glowing fire and the brilliant sun 
tried to outshine each other—how 
easy was all this, and how grateful 
the old lady for this consoling kind- 
ness in her time of winter! To as- 
sure her she should not be sent to 
that much-feared almshouse proved 
a harder task. The doctor accom- 
plished this the next day, with the 
aid of Miss Wentworth and her 
mother, with Christmas cheer and 
kindest words of promised care and 
comfort. 

Miss Eleanor’s stately mamma, 
rather astonished to find the young 
people already friends, discovered 
soon that she had known ‘Paul’s 
mother. “What, the Trevors of 
Rincoln Hill in early days? And 
you are Margaret’s son? Well, well, 
the world is a narrow one, for she 
was my dearest friend at Madame 
Ziska’s school!” So with the young 
doctor’s family-tree thus properly 
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established, Dame Fortune smiled 
once more. 

And it happened that Dr. Trevor 
walked the crowded streets home- 
ward in the early dusk with the 
dear hand of the girl he loved rest- 
ing on his arm, while from the old 
cathedral near by the mellow 
Christmas chimes rang out. And 
their burden was ever to him, “Not 
unhappy or alone at Christmas— 
or alone at Christmas.” 

For in Eleanor’s brown eyes he 
had surprised a look, brief, yet cer- 
tain, a look of sweet sympathy, of 
warm interest not intended for the 
poor creature by whom their lives 
had been closely linked. 

So Love and Hope, blessed twin 
angels of human life, fluttered on 
rosy wings at the young man’s side 
as silent in that deep and precious 
silence of two hearts, bound yet 
free, Paul and Eleanor listened to 
the chimes of Christmas Eve, and 
knew that “joy on earth, peace and 
good will to men” would come on 


the morrow. 


THE CONQUEROR 





BY HILTON 


R. GREER 


One reared about his heart a mighty wall; 


Thick-moated, bastioned, 


ample-based and tall, 


And laughed, secure, at Love’s first bugle blast; 
Scoffed at the next; but, at the third and last, 


The thick wall trembled, crashed and fell; 
Love leaped the breach and stormed the citadel! 


























FROM THE PROVERBS OF JAPAN 





BY GEO. WYCHERLY KIRKMAN 


In thy perfumed presence, Best Beloved, 
The parted lips are silence-bound: 

In adoration rapt, the heart 
No fitting words of love hath found. 


Ten oxen stout, tense straining ’gainst 
The yellow yoke, can never stir 

That which fair woman’s single shimmering hair 
Can draw from palm-tree to the polar fir. 
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BEAUTY AND THE FOOTLIGHTS 





BY LEIGH GORDAN 


F, as William Shakespeare hath 
it, “beauty is bought by judg- 
ment of the eye,” then the aggre- 
gate of feminine loveliness before 
the footlights varies always in di- 
rect ratio with the number and vari- 
ety of optics theatrically inclined. 
Fortunately, tastes, individual, 
collective, general and local differ 
in respect to personal pulchritude. 
The face which appeals to the eye 
of the artist, aftentimes fails to 
touch the crasser sensibilities of the 
multitude, while the type which de- 
lights the aesthetic sense of a given 
nationality is, not infrequently, in 
direct antithesis to the standards of 
another. The actress who pleases 
the provinces may be voted a guy 
by metropolitan playgoers, and— 
mark ye this, my masters !—vice- 
versa. Incredible as it may seem, 
the judgment of a _ metropolitan 
press and public has been known to 
be reversed—a reversal subsequent- 
ly sustained by the self-same judges 
who rendered the original verdict. 
In the days not so long gone, when 
as Miss Marlowe herself phrased it, 
New York “would not have her,” 
the provinces (and to the New 
Yorker all is provincial that is not 
of New York—Greek and Boeotian 
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still!) had for years recognized her 
histrionic gift and her peculiar mag- 
netic charm. To-day Miss Marlowe 
plays to phenomenal business in the 
city which once closed its gates to 
her and the critics who once con- 
demned her, either outright or with 
the faintest of faint praise, are now 
practically unanimous in their ac- 
claim. On the other hand, though 
this is more rarely the case, New 
York and London successes have oc- 
casionally failed of endorsement in 
the provinces. 

“Beauty is bought by judgment of 
the eye, not uttered by base sale 
of chapman’s tongues.” Evidently 
the methods of the press-agent (to 
whom prophetic reference might al- 
most seem to have been made) were 
embryonic in Shakespeare’s time. 
Nothing could be truer than that the 
world accepts the individual at his 
or her own estimate. Let but a 
woman, whether of society or the 
stage, persistently assume the atti- 
tude of a beauty, let her cause her- 
self to be loudly heralded as such, 
let her be duly photographed and 
“written up” and advertised (and 
the methods used nowadays in ad- 
vertising feminine charms differ lit- 
tle from those employed in booming 














a cereal food, cosmetic or a dentri- 
fice), and in the end the world will, 
outwardly at least, recognize her 
claim. Men, after all, are much like 
sheep—one follows where another 
leads. Let but one courtier hail a 
woman queen, and a dozen subjects 
will spring up to do her homage, 
even though in their secret souls 
they know their sovereign a lay fig- 
ure, wearing a pasteboard crown and 
clothed upon with the shimmering 
robes of illusion. The favor of a 
personage of high degree or the dic- 
tum of a noted critic has more than 
once availed to establish as a reign- 
ing stage beauty an actress whose 
much-heralded charms would suffer 
by contrast with those of some hum- 
ble village belle. The beauty which 
satisfies the heart is bought only 
by judgment of the individual eye. 
Each must discover it for himself. 

Beauty, in the last analysis, is 
largely a matter of taste, particu- 
larly in our cosmopolitan country, 
where there is no distinctively na- 
tional type, and where often color- 
ing, expression and mobility of fea- 
ture outrank classic contours and 
precision of outline. The Greeks 
and Romans had certain fixed stand- 
ards of masculine and feminine per- 
fection, which were applied alike in 
their judgments of individual charm 
and to their conceptions in art; 
while that which we of to-day term 
beauty is often something less—or 
more—than flawlessness of feature, 
a something subtle, impalpable, in- 
definable yet none the less potent. 
There are, however, certain women 
whose beauty is so patent, so trans- 
cendent, so compelling, that all men 
(and even all women) must admit 
its existence. Mary Anderson was 
one of these. 

The same standards can scarcely 
be applied to the beauty of society 
and the beauty of the stage. As the 
tone adapted to the drawing-room 
would scarcely carry across the foot- 
lights, so must the conventional 
manner, gesture and costume of so- 
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ciety be accentuated, even exagger- 
ated, in order to be effective on the 
stage, just as the scene painter must 
paint with a broader brush and 
more vivid colors than the artist 
whose canvasses are destined for 
closer and more critical scrutiny. 
The reflections in the mirror which 
the players hold up to nature are of 
heroic proportions. The stage de- 
mands strong contrasts, bold out- 
lines, broad effects. Many a recruit 
from the drawing room seeking to 
exploit her charms upon the stage, 
finds her gestures and movements 
tame and _ ineffectual, while her 
beauty, which she has not learned 
the art of making the most of, pales 
before the radiance of some stage 
favorite, who may be far plainer in 
real life, like feeble beams of a can- 
dle in the luminous glow of the in- 
candescent. Coloring and complex- 
ion go for little before the footlights 
—these are matters for the make-up 
box. 

It is chiefly contour and feature 
that catch the managerial eye, which 
in time acquires the faculty of se- 
lecting from a bevy of pretty faces 
those which will make up well, and 
those which to fresco with kohl and 
carmine were, in truth, to “paint the 
lily.” No one could claim for Mme. 
Modjeska surpassing beauty off the 
stage, yet equally could no one deny 
that in character, whether as Rosa- 
lind or Beatrice or Ophelia, she fills 
the eye and delights the artistic 
sense. Given good outlines and fea- 
tures well-defined, even if something 
rugged—coiffeur, costumer and 
make-up artist will do the rest. 
Though the modern tendency to- 
ward realism in stage effects has 
extended even to the personalities 
of the players, who are rather less 
artificial than of yore, a _ certain 


amount of make-up is absolutely es- 
sential and the actor or actress who 
essays to appear without a touch of 
rouge to counteract the deadening 
effect of the footlights simply de- 
tracts from the ensemble to a cer- 
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tain extent. It has been claimed that 
Mary Anderson never made up ex- 
cept for pronounced character parts. 
This is an error, though it is true 
she displayed a moderation in the 
use of grease paint which some of 
our vaudeville performers would do 
well to emulate. 

Beauty, without doubt, is an in- 
calculable aid to an actress in that 
it enlists for her the managerial 
interest and the patience and con- 
sideration of her audiences during 
the days of her apprenticeship, as 
well as enables her to adequately 
embody the conceptions of the play- 
wright and realize the ideals of the 
playgoer. The woman without. any 
particular charm of face or figure 
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positive plainness to _ potential 
beauty; Bernhardt exhibits, in lieu 
of perfection of feature, a sinuous 
grace, a perfect poise of body and 
a knowledge of composition and 
grouping so accurate that she is 
always a harmonious, though strik- 
ing, element in a stage picture; Min- 
nie Maddern Fiske’s beauty is more 
that of the spirit than the flesh; 
Maud Adams is pleasing rather than 
pretty, and Clara Morris frankly 
characterized one of her literary 
creations, easily identified with her- 
self, as “having escaped being a 
beauty so easily that one could not 
help feeling that she had never been 
in danger.” 

On the other hand, Sarah Siddons 
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who adopts the stage as a profes- 
sion, will find herself heavily handi- 
capped from the beginning to the 
end of her career. Yet that beauty 
is not absolutely essential to suc- 
cess upon the stage, a glance at the 
foremost feminine exponents of the 
drama will prove. The great Ra- 
chel was not a beauty, strictly speak- 
ing; the face of Fanny Kemble was 
marred by the ravages of smallpox. 
Charlotte Cushman was of rather a 
masculine type; Duse’s countenance 
is intellectual rather than beautiful ; 
Ellen Terry runs the gamut from 


was a woman of surpassing beauty 
and commanding presence; Peg 
Woffington was reckoned lovely in 
her day; Mary Anderson’s classic 
countenance, judged even by the 
rigid standards of the ancients, was 
faultless, except for a very slight 
defect in the contour of the cheek; 
Fanny Davenport in her prime was 
a splendid specimen of physical per- 
fection; Emma Eames has a face 
to delight a sculptor, as indeed it 
has done; Maxine Elliot and Julia 
Arthur are regally beautiful women ; 
Viola Allen has not only beauty of 

















feature, but a rarer beauty of ex- 
pression; the charm of Julia Mar- 
lowe’s face is not without relation 
to a piquant profile and a dimpled 
chin; Odette Tyler is even prettier 
in private life than in the glare of 
the footlights; Mary Mannering is 
admittedly a beauty, and the loveli- 
ness of Lillian Russell, despite the 
encroachments of advancing years 
and adipose tissue, remains peren- 
nially seraphic. 

It were invidious to attempt to 
determine to which of the many 
lovely women of our modern stage 
the golden apple should be awarded, 
and rash indeed would be the critic 
who should essay the role of Paris 
—the bold youth who was, beyond 
a doubt, chief of the heroes of an- 
tiquity. The doughty deeds of Achil- 
les and Agamemnon fade into insig- 
nificance beside the courage of the 
son of Priam, who dared make 
choice between the charms of three 
divinities, each dowered with an in- 
convenient omnipotence. Surely, 
though the gallantry of Paris was 
sadly at fault, his intrepidity de- 
served a better recompense than the 
gift of a second-hand charmer whose 
possession but served to plunge him 
into unpleasant complications. Even 
to-day, frankness—especially in re- 
spect to feminine charms—remains 
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one of the virtues which is its own 
(sole) reward, as any man who has 
essayed it can testify. 

Personal beauty is recognized the 
world over as a power, but nowhere 
is it more potent than on the stage. 
The actress, realizing this, sets 
about making the most and best of 
her charms and concealing or modi- 
fying her defects. To this end she 
invokes all the known laws of 
beauty and hygiene, as well as the 
adventitious aid of coiffeur, mani- 
curer, dermatologist, masseur and 
modiste—all of whom are artists in 
their line. The result is that in spite 
of hard work, long rehearsals, late 
hours and constant travel, the ac- 
tress of forty is apparently in her 
prime, while the farmwife or vil- 
lage matron of the same age looks 
twenty years her senior. It is not 
work, if that work be congen- 
ial, which ages women, but the dull 
routine, the helpless drudgery, the 
monotonous dead level of a life un- 
broken by change or incident. The 
actress’ life, hard though it is, is 
one of infinite variety, and women 


of the stage, as a rule, retain their 
youth and beauty far longer than 
their sisters who have preferred the 
glow of the domestic hearth to the 
glare of the footlights. 











BY UNITED STATES SENATOR ADDISON G. FOSTER 


ROM twenty to twenty-five 
per cent of the entire area of 
Washington and Oregon has 

Leen covered with a Forest Reserve 
blanket. Originally this “blanket”’ 
Was spread indiscriminately over a 
number of Western States regard- 
less of the settlements and com- 
munities. As a result a number of 
thriving towns were included in the 
vast area, and some of these com- 
munities narrowly escaped being 
smothered to death under the 
sweeping executive order. 

It has been the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, however, to gradually 
eliminate settlements where the 
Forest Reserve blanket has _ been 
thrown over them, and in every in- 
stance, by the provisions of an en- 
actment of Congress, settlers are 
entitled to the land. As a rule, it 
is not possible to secure satisfactory 
lieu land selections, as most of the 
desirable locations have already 
been appropriated. 

In the State of Washington, 
where I am familiar with the exist- 
ing conditions, there are eight mil- 
lion acres of Forest Reserve. It is 
proposed by the Secretary of the 
Interior to increase this vast area 
by over three million acres, making 
a total of over eleven millions of 


acres in the State of Washington. 

The three million acres referred 
to are included in what is known as 
“Temporary Reserves,” which are 
not to be considered as being neces- 
sarily permanent. 

A thorough examination has been 
made into existing conditions by 
the Geological Survey, and the Hon- 
orable Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the 
Bureau of Forestry of the Agricul- 
tural Department has also examined 
into the areas with a vie wto deter- 
mining whether or not these tem- 
porary selections should be made 
permanent. 

As the chief industry of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and _ particularly 
Washington, is lumbering, the For- 
est Reserve blanket becomes one of 
the greatest importance. Under ex- 
isting rules promulgated by the In- 
terior Department it is not practi- 
cable to carry on lumbering in the 
Government Forest Reserves. It is 
Mr. Pinchot’s policy, and he has 
given the subject almost lifelong 
consideration, to make the Forest 
Reserve not only beneficial to the 
State, and to the residents thereof, 
but in particular to make it prac- 
ticable to carry on lumbering with- 
in its borders as well as to permit 
of the freest use of mineral rights, 
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together with the appropriation of 
water properties and grazing priv- 
ileges. 

Conditions similar to those exist- 
ing in the State of Washington do 
not obtain elsewhere in the United 
States, I believe, so far as Forest 
Reserves are concerned. Therefore, 
it is desirable, and indeed necessary, 
that such regulations as are promul- 
gated for the State of Washington 
be prepared with a view to meeting 
the peculiar conditions. For in- 
stance,-one of the regulations for 
the taking of logs out of Forest Re- 
serves, approved by the Interior De- 
partment, is in effect that all tops 
and limbs must be removed. No log- 
ger or lumber man would undertake 
the task of removing timber from 
Forest Reserves under such condi- 
tions. 

There is another act of Congress 
which provides that timber taken 
from any Reserve in any State can- 
not be sold outside of the State line. 
This law will have to be changed 
in order to induce lumbermen to 
co-operate with the Government in 
the removal of mature timber from 
Forest Reserves, and in co-operat- 
ing in a practical way with the ad- 
ministration of the Forest Reserves 
as outlined and planned by Mr. Pin- 
chot. 

It is a curious fact that while the 
Forest Reserves come directly un- 
der the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Pinchot, who is at the head of 
the Bureau of the Agricultural De- 
partment, exercises more influence 
perhaps than any other Federal 
officer on the question of Forest Re- 
serve administration. Mr. Pinchot 
enjoys the-confidence of the Presi- 
dent, and feels that in defining the 
policy of Forest Reserve administra- 
tion he cannot do better than quote 
the chief executive in the statement 
that the Forest Reserve primarily 
is intended for the: benefit of the 
commonwealth. There is a well es- 
tablished feeling in the Pacific 
Northwest, nevertheless, that in 
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many instances the settler does not 
enjoy the benefits which it is in- 
tended by the laws of the United 
States should be meted out to him. 

In many instances the settler: has 
found himself suddenly surrounded 
by Forest Reserves, shut off from 
the advantages of sloughs and road 
facilities, and given the choice of re- 
maining thus isolated or selecting 
lieu lands elsewhere. In many in- 
stances, also, there would be little 
inducement to a hardy settler to 
take up a homestead in a timbered 
country unless there was a prospect 
of disposing of the timber on the 
land. 

From this fact has grown the 
question as to what are agricultural 
and what are timber lands, but 
when it can be shown that the set- 
tlement:is bona fide and the settler 
intends to carve out of the forest 
a home for himself and family, the 
question of what he may derive 
from the sale of his timber is not 
at this time given serious consider- 
ation, so far as the people of the 
Pacific Northwest are concerned, as 
a rule. It may be that the policy 
of the Government is to take a like 
view of the case, and to aid the 
homesteader and in every way en- 
courage him in his wortky work of 
home-building. 

For a time it was held by some 
of the chief officials of the Geologi- 
cal Survey that where the cost of 
removing the timber from lands 
was greater than the value of the 
land for agricultural purposes after 
the timber was removed then such 
lands could not be considered as 
being agricultural for homesteading 
purposes. This theory has _ been 
somewhat shattered by the evidence 
of settlers themselves, who show 
that they do not count their time 
of any great value and that they 
burn and slash at convenient inter- 
vals, and in addition to this the 
money derived from the sale of the 
timber on their land is also con- 
sidered in connection with the ul- 
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timate settlement of their property 
and the creation of farming areas. 

Recently one of the now prosper- 
out counties of the State of Wash- 
ington was threatened with bank- 
ruptcy because of the fact that the 
Forest Reserve’ blanket was 
stretched over large agricultural 
areas, which had been given taxable 
values, and which had been consid- 
ered when the county was bonded. 
The removal of these areas from 
the market and the shutting out of 
further settlement reduced the tax- 
able area of this county to such an 
extent that bankruptcy seemed to 
be inevitable. I am happy to state 
that a vigorous presentation of all 
the pertinent facts in this case re- 
sulted in the elimination of over 
three hundred thousand acres of 
Forest Reserve lands in this par- 
ticular county, and that since then a 
large number of settlers have come 
in and occupied these lands, and 
the county 1s now in a thriving con- 
dition. 

There is another county in the 
State of Washington, that of What- 
com, which continues to be prosper- 
ous regardless of the fact that over 
half of its area is in Forest Re- 
serve. During the last session of 
Congress, when it was proposed by 
the advocates of the Forest Reserve 
policy to include still additional 
tracts of Whatcom county inside of 
the Reserve blanket, a very vigor- 
ous protest went up from all of the 
people of that part of the State of 
Washington, and it is believed that 
the presentation of the case to those 
who have made an examination of 
the conditions will result in a with- 
drawal of the temporary reserve in 
most instances. 

It is probable that a great extent 
of the forests of the Pacific North- 
west have been burned over from 
time to time and by the process of 
nature reforestation has followed. 
It is claimed that the Indians fre- 
quently burned the forests to pro- 


vide hunting grounds or to drive 
the game into certain localities. As 
a rule, however, under the present 
system of patroling the forest areas 
and guarding them against fires as 
far as possible, fires are not so nu- 
merous, and campers, having been 
warned not to permit fires to spread 
act in a measure as assistants to 
the Government officials. 

Nevertheless, during the summer 
of 1892 more timber in the State 
of Washington was destroyed by 
fire than by the axe and the saw. 
During the present season numer- 
ous heavy rainfalls at fortunate in- 
tervals have served to prevent the 
spread of fires and there has been 
very little loss. 

here are areas on the surface of 
the globe which have been covered 
with forests in ages past and which 
to-day are about as inviting as the 
Mojave desert. It can be shown 
that this has resulted from the in- 
discriminate devastation of the for- 
ests and the removal of all vegeta- 
tion. This, of course, should be 
guarded against and is guarded 
against by the Forest Reserve ad- 
ministration under Mr. Pinchot. 

The Forest Reserve, in addition 
to the preservation of forests and 
the re-forestation of denuded areas, 
also serves to conserve and control 
the waters, which is of considerable 
importance, not only because it 
prevents damage from floods, but 
also that it conserves the water for 
irrigation purposes. 

These are important questions of 
interest not only to the present gen- 
eration but to the future genera- 
tion. 

Practical lumbermen of the State 
of Washington, however, are almost 
a unit in asserting that the Govern- 
ment in carrying on the policy of 
Forest Reserve extension, cannot 
do better than to busy itself with 
the reclamation of logged off areas 
and in this way giving the people a 
practical lesson in reforestation. 
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Candid Confession of a Crowded Conscience 





BY E. J. EVANS 


HAD buffeted the waves of un- 

certain law practice from the 

shores of San Diego Bay to the 
mining camps of Shasta. The 
gleams of hope led my fancy of 
wealth and fame from the towers of 
Raja Yoga to the Buttes of Siski- 
you. I had carried up solid dele- 
gations to conventions of my party 
and dumped them into the laps of 
bosses, from Bill Higgins to Dan 
Burns. My love of the political 
game had not been nurtured by the 
hope nor enjoyment of office, but 
rather amusement in the sport, a 
habit which had become chronic. 
For thirty years scarcely a national 
convention had failed to add some 
experience to the flame, which, once 
lighted, burns out the life and sub- 
stance of the man in politics, who 
helps make the other fellow an of- 
fice holder. I had carried one end 
of a rail in Lincoln’s campaign, 
landed my first angry blow upon 
the jaw of a “Butternut” who said 
“it served him right,’ when the 
news of Booth’s awful crime flashed 
over the wires, and aided in riding 
the traitor out of town on a rail, 
covered with a coat of tar and fea- 
thers. I had heard the great Inger- 
soll nominate the Plumed Knight 
in Cincinnati. Sat in rapturous en- 
joyment in that greatest of all polit- 
ical conventions, when Conkling 
named Grant and Garfield nominate 
Sherman, and by his speech made 
himself President. In short, it was 
not strange that politics had eaten 
a cankerous sore into my profes- 
sional success, and left me without 
clients. The only extenuation for 
alluding to all these distracting ex- 
cursions out of my sphere, is in the 
hope that the folly of my last trip 


away from the business of a life- 
time, may be mitigated. 

I had not tried a newspaper 
“stunt” in detail. True, I had “done” 
a couple of national conventions in 
gossipy stuff, written editorials on 


political and economic subjects, 
sunk not a few dollars in letting 
some blithering idiots run news- 


papers for me, and had reported a 
session of the California Legislature 
on a five hundred word telegraphic 
limit, and by mail, and by lucky 
guessing kept pace with the big dai- 
lies and their unlimited wire privi- 
leges. I had found the writings of 
idle moments saleable, at a song, 
piped upon weakly reeds in maga- 
zines and weeklies. Hence my sud- 
den plunge of seventeen tempestu- 
ous days into San Francisco news- 
paper life was not prima facie evi- 
dence of incurable insanity. To 
carry added weight to my own ex- 
cuse for thinking I could do any- 
thing anybody else could, I had 
learned that one cannot do two 
things at the same time, so I aban- 
doned the law office and the plunge 
into regular detail occurred. The 
two big dailies of my party faith 
were owned by men with whom I 
had played the political game, and 
who owed me unpaid debts for party 
services. Pride kept me _ from 
seeking a job of my debtors, so I 
waltzed up to the office of an even- 
ing paper, whose editor I had known 
long enough and well enough to call 
Jim, about ten o’clock one morning. 
He had “just gone to the bank,” so 
said the youth who acted as screen 
between him and the heat of an ad- 
miring public’s gaze. I overtook 
my friend, and said: “Hello, Jim— 
was just up to see you.” He pushed 
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his load of perplexity and doubt as 
to what the bank would say up un- 
der his hat. I had “been there,” 
and knew the movement; besides 
everybody knew he was making a 
better paper than the cash receipts 
warranted. However, he came up 
smiling and said, “Come along. I 
am just going up against the bank; 
we'll talk on the way over.” I was 
also trying to go up against a few 
shekels ; fellow-feeling was not only 
kind to him, but acted as a sort of 
lukewarm and emollient cataplasm 
for my own wounded pride. 

“Well, my story is short,” said I; 
“fact is, the clients are distressingly 
slow in coming forward, and I want 
a job at anything from selling pa- 
pers to squelching your rival, and 
I want it now,” I added, feeling the 
relief afforded by having asked for 
the first job since I was a boy. It’s 
a picturesque sensation, this murder 
of pride and asking for something 
to do. Try it sometime, you who 
have been helping the other fellow 
all your life, you who have wielded 
some political power, and have 
stampeded conventions, just for the 
fun of the chase and fo win for your 
man. But it was a relief to get it 
out, and the editor promptly said: 
“Say, do you know, I was just won- 
dering who we could get to do poli- 
tics for us. Fact is, Smith, who has 
been doing it for us, has fallen un- 
der the thumb of Boss Kelly, and 
won’t do.” Just then we met the 
Honorable Bill Jones, the perennial 
candidate for United States Senator, 
Governor, Mayor or any other good 
thing where he could be in the pub- 
lic eye. Jim had the nose for news, 
and as we all shook hands, said: 
“Say, Bill, you are just the man I 


‘ want to see. I want an interview 


out of you on the Governorship. We 
are going to boom you for Governor 
—come up to the office and let the 
city editor interview you.” That 
was enough; we all returned to the 
office, went into the private room, 
and the editor said to me: “Get 


some paper and write up Bill; have 
him thrusting the crown away, but 
give him a column.” My backbone 
quaked. I protested: “No! that’s 
too sudden to try me on; let some 
more experienced man tackle Bill.” 
Jim would not have it that way. He 
sent for the city editor, introduced 
him to me, called me out and took 
me into a dark hole where they stow 
those fiendish black things they 
print as pictures of noted people, 
and said: “I'll put you on at twenty- 
five dollars per week to do political 
gossip. We are for such and such 
men and their policy. We work 
twenty-four hours a day, want the 
news, and bring in anything you see 
that looks like news; report to Wal- 
ker, the city editor,” and my story 
began. It was then ten forty-five, 
as well as I could see by my watch 
down at my “uncle’s.” The Gov- 
ernor, we were then and there to 
make, was on the chopping block, 
and I began to carve him up. He 
was a glib talker and he had found 
a new reporter, friendly and green. 
The notes I took were gems of 
choicest rhetoric from his many 
splendid orations. As for running 
for Governor, he was nominated 
and making his speech of acceptance 
before he got through helping me 
interview him. However, he finally 


‘ran down, and I started to write my 


story. I had written about five hun- 
dred words when it occurred to me 
that an evening paper went to press 
the same day. I rushed into the 
editorial rooms, my first visit, asked 
Mr. Walker how soon he must have 
the interview. He looked at the 
clock and said: “Ought to have it in 
twenty minutes.” It was now one- 
forty. I returned to the twenty 
sheets of hastily written notes, and 
began to boil it down. At last I 
had the mass digested and down to 
the few gems of thought and liter- 
ary pearls, when in rushed the city 
editor. “Can’t wait any longer; 
give me what you have written.” 
The interview appeared under big 
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head-lines, and was as much of a 
success as the importance of the 
man’s action warranted. 

My entrance into detail work was 
accomplished. I had a job and one 
end of the stage, with the lime light 
of a blue pencil and a cold-blooded 
city editor’s eyes. Walker was real- 
ly the managing editor, although my 
friend Jim had his name at the 
head of the sheet as publisher. I 
did not know this until sixteen days 
later. After the paper had gone to 
press I went to Walker, as I had 
been referred to him by the boss 
who hired me, and frankly said: “I 
am raw at this business, so tell me 
what to do, and how you want it 
done—once will do—and I will try 
and do it.” He kindly assented to 
my suggestion that “I realized the 
job I had tackled, and knew how 
hard it was to pick up another man’s 
trade, but I would try it.” He gave 
me a desk, introduced me to an ec- 
centric Englishman I had met be- 
fore, and who had made a brilliant 
escape from the trials and troubles 
of an orange grower in Southern 
California. To all the others, ten 
or twelve of them, I was unknown, 
and my sport began, for it was amus- 
ing, hard work. The memory of the 
Tribune when Horace Greeley made 
it great, and the World when Man- 
ton Marble made it a classic, flashed 
before me. Here was the chance to 
write of politics as I saw it. I had 
read “Practical Journalism,” and 
knew that the newspaper of to-day 
is made by legs, instead of brains. 
I knew that a daily paper was print- 
ed by rule, but I had never been a 
cog in the wheel. 

The first day afforded me little 
experience other than learning that 
bringing in everything you see 
meant crossing some other report- 
er’s detail and getting yourself dis- 
liked. I telephoned to the city edi- 
tor after that. I was expected to 
cover all political meetings, which 
took until twelve or one o'clock 
every night, do five leading hotels 
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for prominent citizens, and watch 
steamers that no foreign greatness 
might smuggle his fame into town 
without seeing him. The second 
morning Walker assigned me a 
desk between the chap who wrote 
prize fights with five ounce literary 
gloves on, and a seven dollar a week 
kid who fished for items among the 
heroes at the Presidio. The paper 
had undergone an operation for an 
unnecessary baseball reporter, hav- 
ing only two’ now. The severed 
member of the staff had scratched 
his furrowed brow on this particular 
desk, and I found “scores” pasted 
all over it. Walker handed me a 
bundle of press clippings from morn- 
ing and country papers. A primary 
election was just coming on, and 
I was told to “run ’em through and 
boil ’em down.” I did, making about 
two columns of the pile. All the 
letters to the “Political Editor” were 
dumped on my desk. While en- 
gaged in this “few minutes’ work,” 
as Walker said it would take me, 
the Englishman had his regular fit. 
The copy boys, three frisky young 
devils, destined to be editors, were 
cursed, boxed and thrown out of the 
room by this copy reader, telegraph, 
assistant city editor and boy boun- 
cer. I liked this chap—he knew so 
much, and his cock-sureness on all 
subjects that didn’t seem to con- 
cern him was invigorating. If he 
happened to write a “story,” it 
pleased him immensely, and when 
the first edition came down we all 
had to listen to it, and his laugh 
over his own wit. The “Labor Edi- 
tor” took a smash at him with his 
verbal hammer, and called him a 
“d fool” behind his back, but I 
gave him his own way and resolved 
to say it to his face the moment he 
jumped me, as he did everybody 
else. The seventeen days were not 
enough for him to find occasion, and 
to this day he does not know how 
much I concur in the labor man’s 
opinion. But I learned more the 
second day. They all broke out in 
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a free-for-all match against the boss, 
my friend Jim, and I wondered how 
they could let him stay on the pa- 
per. It is really wonderful what 
fools bosses are in the editorial 
rooms of the modern newspaper. 
Every chap on this paper seemed to 
feel his special fitness for the job. 
However, my day’s work began; I 
interviewed the leading political 
bosses for news, was filled up with 
commonplace plans, which none but 
a chump would credit, until I con- 
cluded they were excellent founda- 
tions for personal booms, but empty 
as to news. One said: “Oh, I am 
Jim’s attorney; he knows what I 
want printed.” Another said, as he 
proffered the usual drink given the 
new reporter: “Oh, we have the 
whole works; there is no opposi- 
tion.” Another, one of those brow- 
beating lawyers who know it all, 
proceeded to “string” me. I wrote 
a few things which I already knew 
and which each one had evaded or 
denied. The paper came out. On 
my evening rounds I found the three 
bosses closeted, laying plans and 
cursing the paper. “Say,” said the 
chief manipulator and attorney for 
my employer, “did you write the 
politics in to-day’s paper?” “Some of 
it,” said I; “what’s the matter with 
it? Isn’t it true?” “But I’ll see Jim 
to-morrow. Tell him I want to see 
him,” said the attorney. “I am not 
a messenger boy, and I see Mr. Pub- 
lisher only when he sends for me,” 
said I. They fumed, stormed and 
told me what to write the next day. 
The city editor seemed pleased with 
the stuff, and wanted more. My 
“string,” the matter cut and pasted 
for the publisher’s knowledge every 
day, showed about five columns. 
That evening there was a great 
mass meeting. The other reporters 
I met said: “What are you taking 
notes for an evening paper for? 
Why don’t you crib it from the 
morning papers?” I knew the col- 
oring given by each morning paper 
and wanted the facts. My report 
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was not to their liking. I again 
called on the bosses in their Cham- 
ber of Destiny. They were not dis- 
posed to be sociable, kicked at my 
report of the meeting and estimates 
of the strength of factions until I 
concluded to have an understand- 
ing. I said: “You gentlemen may 
enjoy trying to fill me up with taffy 
and rot, which my paper would dis- 
charge me for writing, but it won’t 
go. Now, if you will talk squarely 
and tell me the truth, I will print it 
if it is news, and if you do not care 
to do that, I'll print it from other 
sources.” They concluded to be 
frank, and the day before the pri- 
mary election I printed the estimat- 
ed vote almost as it was counted. 
Then nothing was too good for me. 
The newsboys were boycotting all 
the evening papers, and they sub- 
scribed for or sent up to the office 
for copies. The paper had made a 
hit. 

I wrote a lot of gossipy personals 
which caught the publisher’s fancy. 
The English copy reader exercised 
his orange pruning habits on some, 
of the stuff, killed a few items fa- 
vorably mentioning prominent peo- 
ple he did not like, but the next 
day enough had slipped through his 
slimy fingers to enthuse the boss 
again, and the city editor said the 
next morning: “The boss is stuck 
on the: personal column; say, make 
two columns of it,” and I did. 

Up to this time I had not found 
time any day for lunch. Primary 
election was over. A national gath- 
ering of a famous body of distin- 
guished men came on. I was detailed 
to interview candidates for office, 
and visiting statesmen. 

One morning Walker said: “Do 
you think you can get an interview 
on the Governorship out of Brown 
and the Mayor?” “I guess so,” I 
replied, and going to the telephone 
girl, said: “Call up Brown.” She 
got him at the phone. I said: “Hel- 
lo, Brown; this is Evans” (that will 
do for my name) “I am doing poli- 

















tics on the paper. We want an in- 
terview out of you. Can I come 
over and talk to you? or will you 
tell me whether you are a candidate 
for Governor?” “Why, come over 
any time or take it now,” and I had 
a talk which ended the gossip about 
his candidacy. So with the Mayor. 
He telephoned me anything I want- 
ed to know, while the Englishman 
worked his face into seams about 
“the nerve” of interviewing big guns 
by telephone. 

The ambition to do all the work 
on the paper began to wane, and I 
learned how to grab a bite of 
lunch. I was thrown onto courts, 
and a sensational trial, and escaped 
the big fire when everybody else 
was sent out. They did not make 
me chase dog fights or police courts, 
but I ran onto some good stuff about 
the new Pope the day he was 
elected. Asked Walker if he wanted 
the story. He did not care for it. 
I did not tell him how I had worked 
my social friends to reach the de- 
tails of a rare acquaintance and 
friendship in Venice with the new 
Pope; how I had worked until two 
‘in the morning to get the story, and 
do my politics. Later, a morning 
paper paid several times my weekly 
salary for half the story, and the bet- 
ter part was written for an Eastern 
magazine. 

The days jogged along with vary- 
ing degrees of uncertainty as to 
the treatment of the political fac- 
tions. One day I would be told to 
boom the end manipulated by the 
attorney for the publishers; the 
next to give “the news,” which 
seemed to mean that the wires were 
down between the editorial and busi- 
ness Offices. We were an “organ” 
one day, and waiting for somebody 
to turn up something the next. The 
Englishman continued to pester the 
boys, the sporting writers yelled out 
“How do you spell society?” The 
society reporter wrote sweet things 
about her acquaintances and cribbed 
the leading items about the Four 
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Hundred. The “water-front” man 
had to look sharp, or the English- 
man would steal his credit for an 
item, and palm it off on the City 
Editor as his own. 

My seventeen-days’ term was 
drawing to an end. The job had not 
pleased me, and I had not pleased 
the jobbers on the paper. Only 
once had I spoken to the publisher 
who hired me. He never came into 
the editorial rooms and I had no 
business with him. Meeting him in 
the street a day or so before my 
third week closed, I said: “Mr. Pub- 
lisher, I doubt my ability to stand 
this work. It is not satisfactory to 
me nor to Mr. Walker; so when you 
agree with me that I have tried it 
long enough, say so.” On the Sat- 
urday following, at about three 
o'clock, I landed a sensational story 
about the plans of a Presidential 
scheme, which had filled columns of 
all the papers for a week, rushed 
back to the office, up to the press- 
room and reported it to Walker. The 
press was stopped and the item was 
hastily run in under scare heads 
on the first page. I went down to 
my desk and wrote the stuff in 
my notes for the following day, 
and there found a note, written by 
Walker, in kindly words letting me 
out. I breathed a sigh of relief. 
My pluck and determination to 
“make good” kept me from actually 
quitting, but I was glad to get out 
of it. Walker and the “water-front 
man” had been pleasant and socia- 
ble. They were the only men on 
the staff I met. I made courteous 
overtures toward the social side of 
several others, but met with no gen- 
ial response. The Englishman, evi- 
dently, had concluded I was not in 
his class, and he was correct. 

It was an experience I would not 
take twice the pay for. I had learned 
in that greatest of all schools, ex- 
perience and observation, how a 


modern afternoon paper is made up. 
I knew how politics were changed 
and fluctuated like the stock market. 
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That headlines, rather than head- 
work, constituted the laurels of a 
newspaper man’s success. That 
the publisher had very little to do 
or say, except to grasp the best-pay- 
ing policy. Editorials were written 
by a lawyer who had graduated 
from newspaper work. That the 
weather-vane of political policy was 
oiled to catch the least breath of 


air to bring an odor of busi- 
ness profit. 

Rumors were abroad as to dissat- 
isfied stocxholders, and _ future 
changes in management. My sev- 
enteen days in newspaper work 
were ended. My wonder at the suc- 
cess of the San Francisco newspa- 
rers grew less and my amazement 
at the gullibility of the public 
greater. 
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BY DR. E. SPENCE DE PUE 


LTHOUGH Dr. Lambert was, 
A to use his own expression, up 

to his neck in work, and had to 
steal what few hours he devoted to 
the preparation of his new text 
book on “Theory and Practice,” he 
received me with even greater cor- 
diality than usual. 

“I don’t know why it hasn’t oc- 
curred to me before,” he said, “to 
relate this incident to you. Possi- 
bly you may be able to make a 
story out of it. I'll give you the 
facts; they may place somewhat of 
a strain upon your credulity, but 
you shall judge whether or not you 
can make use of them. 

“You probably know Morgan as 
well as I do. As Coroner he comes 
across some very strange things. 
So, when he sent me a message that 
I was to call upon him at my ear- 
liest convenience, I felt almost cer- 
tain that there was something of 
unusual importance on hand. For- 
tunately I had no very pressing en- 
gagements and was at liberty to go 
down to the Morgue at once. I 
found Morgan in the office. He was 
walking restlessly about and chew- 
ing viciously at the end of an un- 
lighted cigar. Now, as you know, 
Morgan is not naturally a restless 


sort of a fellow, and these indica- 
tions of mental disturbance par- 
tially prepared me for what fol- 
lowed. But only partially, mind 
you. After the shortest of greet- 
— he said in that abrupt way he 
as: 

““An unknown was brought in 
last night, and in one of his pockets 
this book was found. If I hadn’t 
been upstairs myself I’d put it down 
as so much bosh. Read it, and tell 
me what you think!” 

Lambert rummaged through the 
pigeon holes of his desk a moment, 
and produced an ordinary memoran- 
dum book. The following is what 
he read me. I present it without re- 
vision: 

“Ah, to breathe again, to laugh 
for very joy at the mere sensation 
of feeling the air rush into my lungs 
and to delight that it flows out 
again. What man was there ever 
before who ever reveled in the mere 
possession of life, who derived an 
indescribabie pleasure from merely 
watching the expansion and con- 
traction of his chest! No drunkard, 
mad for just one more drink, could 
obtain from its acquisition a thou- 
sandth part of the pleasure that the 
taste of common air gives to me. 














But no man, other than myself, has 
ever so felt the want of air before. 
“A dozen, yes, ten dozen times a 
day have I laid a finger on my pulse 
merely for the thrill which it gives 
me to study its steady rythm. Yet, 
here am I, penniless, so why should 
I take all this pleasure in life? 
When this question comes to me 
I could with pleasure make way 
with the man to whom I owe my ex- 
istence. But I dare not. Not mere- 
ly because he is my own brother, 
but because upon his lease of life 
depends in a large measure my own. 
I hate him, hate him with an un- 
dying and unquenchable hatred. 
“This leads me to set down for 
my own Satisfaction the details of 
the affair which have placed me in 
my present condition. I shall place 
them in the order of their sequence, 
for there may come a time when my 
memory is not so good as now. 
“By means which he did not sus- 
pect I gained possession of the fam- 
ily wealth, for it was of more use 
to me than it could have been to 
him. What pleasure could he have 
extracted from life with the money? 
He would have wasted it in the 
foolish betterment of those he calls 
the poor. Buying them bread they 
did not earn; buying—but, bah! I 
digress. It is too despicable a trait 
of character to dwell upon. 
“By my acquisition of the money 
I did him a double injury, for then 
he could not marry the woman he 
loved, and who subsequently be- 
came my wife. Was it an injury, 
though? He could never have loved 
her with a passion such as mine. 
Yes, and I won her, too—by means 
which he would have called dis- 
honorable. The world, however, 
agrees with me that in love all 
things are fair. Soft fool that he 


was, he almost starved himself to 
a shadow, and when his needs for 
sustaining an existence became too 
pressing, he plunged viciously into 
the study of medicine.” 

Here followed some pages of ir- 
relevant matter. 
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“—-and my marriage was not all 
that I had dreamed; my wife say- 
ing that she had found me out, and 
she applied harsh names to me— 
names that do not sound well when 
issuing from the lips of a pretty 
woman. It is strange that there 
are some commonsense things 
which you can never make a woman 
understand. 

“Then came my sickness. It had 
seemed to me that for a long time 
I had been breathing with increas- 
ing difficulty, and after awhile there 
was no doubt about it. I sent for 
him, for I knew that he had knowl- 
edge, even though he lacked wis- 
dom. 

“He was tender; he was solici- 
tous, and I can’t tolerate that sort 
of softness. He told me that I must 
die, that human skill could do noth- 
ing for me. I had guessed as much 
myself. Well, after he had got 
through breaking the matter to me, 
he let me know that he was aware 
of the injuries I had done him. Let 
me know that he might have the sat- 
isfaction of radiating forgiveness 
upon me. What miserable hypoc- 
risy !” 

Skipping a number of pages, 
mostly made up of bitter inveigh- 
- against his brother we come to 
this: 

“With what torture, with what 
mighty strength did I labor for 
those last few breaths! How slow- 
ly they came, and with what agon- 
izing effort! Then, again, how they 
rushed upon me in little quick 
spurts, till at length I knew no 
more. After this there was a space 
of time of which I hardly dare 
think, much less commit to paper. 
Suffice it that I know that I was 
dead. How long I do not know. 
Later there was a rush of air into 
my lungs which it seemed would 
last so long, and fill me so full, that 
I should be rent asunder from the 
inward pressure. Then millions of 
pains. I came back to life. It was 
he who brought me back. I shall 
have always to wear this thing, this 
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mechanical contrivance which is 
such a mystery to me. All I know 
about it is that upon it depends my 
every breath, and that so long as I 
charge it at regular intervals it will 
do the work. He is really more 
cunning than I had ever imagined. 

“At first I had thought that I 
should take my place in the world 
again. But upon this point he was 
firm. The sole condition he im- 
posed upon me was that I should 
never make myself known. I did 
not agree to this readily—it is a big 
price to pay, but—I remembered 
that time when I had no place here, 
and agreed, though with the secret 
resolve to change my mind. I have 
for obvious reasons abandoned this 
latter thought. 

“The sense of loneliness and iso- 
lation was at first intolerable. But 
I have stood it thus far, and bar- 
ring accidents, will in all probabil- 
ity live for a long time. Yes, that 
was a good reservation—barring ac- 
cidents—for the most perfect of ma- 
chinery is liable to misfortune, and 
after all, I am only the part of a ma- 
chine.” 

Following this there were a num- 
ber of pages of irrelevant matter. 
When Dr. Lambert had finished the 
reading, he continued the narrative 
as follows: 

“When Morgan saw that I had 
come to the end, he said: ‘Well, 
what do you make of it? 

“I simply smiled incredulously. 

“Very well,’ he said; ‘come up- 
stairs with me. I am perfectly will- 
ing that you should form your opin- 
ions without bias.’ 

“The autopsy room is well light- 
ed, and I am glad to say a well ven- 
tilated apartment. A few moments 
sufficed for our preparations, and 
we approached the table upon 
which the cadaver was prepared for 
examination. “Now,” Lambert 
said, interrupting himself, “if this 
part of the story is distasteful to 
you, say so, and I will leave a part 
of it out.” 
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“Oh, no,” I hastened to assure 
him, “let me have the whole thing.” 

“Very well, I shall give you the 
essential points at least. There 
were contusions upon several por- 
tions of the body. When I walked 
around to the opposite side of the 
table I noticed about a yard of elec- 
tric-light cord hanging over the 
edge. I took hold of this to throw 
it one side, discovering as I did so 
that it offered resistance. You may 
judge of my surprise upon finding 
that it was attached to the body— 
to the interior of the body in some 
way. I looked at Morgan; his face 
was a study. Of course there was 
no surprise written upon it, for he 
had seen this thing before sending 
for me, but there were enough dif- 
ferent kinds of curiosity written 
there to require considerable time 
for analyzation had I been so dis- 
posed. He nodded me to proceed 
with my examination, and I did so. 
Further inspection disclosed a fis- 
tulous opening just above the hip, 
and it was from this that the cord 
emerged. 

“I feel free to admit that I was 
fully aroused. I couldn’t blame 
Morgan for his attitude of subdued 
excitement, and mutually agreeing 
to waste no time in vain speculation 
we proceeded to lay open the thorax 
and abdomen in the usual manner. 

“At the very lowest part of the ab- 
domen, and firmly attached to the 
hip bone there was some sort of a 
foreign body, and it was to one end 
of this that the lamp cord was at- 
tached; from the other end there 
emerged two very fine thread-like 
wires which were thoroughly insu- 
lated. These latter had no apparent 
exit from the body; in fact, they 
were carried above the abdominal 
muscles that lay between them and 
the skin. Careful dissection dis- 


closed the fact that one of them 
terminated at the lower border of 
the breast-bone and was attached to 
an aluminum disk; the other, after 
being carried up as far as the neck, 
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passed through the body of one of 
the muscles, and its termination was 
imbedded in the sheath of the phre- 
nic nerve. 

“It had taken some time to trace 
these little wires, and now that it 
was done we turned our attention to 
the foreign body. It was firmly at- 
tached *o the iliacus muscle by an 
investing membrane or capsule. 
Breaking up these adhesions we re- 
moved the thing. It was very light 
and not much larger than a good- 
sized pear. You won't care to have 
me repeat the conversation that took 
place between us, though it is only 
fair to state that for men who pride 
themselves upon the fact that they 
are never astonished and never give 
way to curiosity, we did not exhibit 
that stoicism which might have 
been expected of us. 

“A. magnifying glass soon re- 
vealed the fact that this strange 
thing was screwed together at its 
center. The lamp cord and the 
smaller wires were connected with 
the things we found within, which 
consisted of five sealed tubes and a 
little cog-wheel mechanism of which 
neither of us could determine the 
use. At one end of the interior there 
was a softish protuberance which 
seemed to have no vital connection 
with the rest of the affair and which 
turned out to be a wad of thin paper 
wrapped in gutta percha tissue. It 
was covered with fine writing. 

“Now, if you will be patient for a 
moment I will find the case and you 
may examine it for yourself, and al- 
so read what we read that day in 
the autopsy room.” 

I shall never forget the sensation 
I experienced when Dr. Lambert 
placed that thing in my hands. It 
was not fear I felt, neither was it 
repugnance; for to the eye it was 
only a peculiarly shaped metallic ob- 
ject of a whitish color. But a 
strange warmth crept up my back, 
followed by a little chill, and I re- 
member thinking that I held a hu- 
man life in my hands, if such a thing 
is imaginable. It was only the pass- 
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ing fancy of a moment, perhaps, but 
while it lasted it was very real. Lam- 
bert’s quiet voice steadied me, as 
he said: 

“If you wish to read the paper, 
here it is.” 

Now, much that was written 
thereon was very technical, and I 
shall not set it down here. But 
Lambert assured me that whatever 
figures there were showed that they 
had been worked out with the great- 
est care and precision. This is how 
it read: 

“Should these lines ever see the 

light the first to read them will be 
a surgeon. I, who write them, am a 
surgeon. As I write I am laboring 
under great mental stress, for the 
man who shall carry this with him 
is my own brother. 
- “T wish at the same time to im- 
part to the profession, through the 
reader, without doubt a great medi- 
cal discovery, and in the same brief 
space, to offer some explanation in 
justification of my seeming cruelty 
in throwing the wearer of this upon 
his own resources in the world. This 
man is a pervert, and what is more, 
a rascal. To the discerning mind 
I think that will be found sufficient 
excuse. If further is needed I add 
that his degeneracy is of a malignant 
and irreclaimable character. 

“Originally possessed of a fine 
constitution, he undermined it 
through various excesses, and in his 
extremity came to me for help. It 
was too late, and I saw that the end 
was at no great distance. His res- 
piration was labored, and daily be- 
came more so. A careful examina- 
tion revealed the fact that he was 
suffering from an ascending degen- 
eration of the Phrenic nerve, the dis- 
ease having its origin in the termi- 
nal filaments supplied to the under 
surface of the diaphragm. It is evi- 
dent that so soon as the nerve sup- 
ply to this organ should become in- 
sufficient, respiration would cease; 
the blood, being deprived of its nec- 
essary oxygen, would carry the 
waste products back into the sys- 
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tem, and the heart muscles, not re- 
ceiving the necessary stimulus, 
would cease to beat. Then would 
occur the phenomenon called death. 
It will be noted that in this particu- 
lar case the cessation of the heart 
is secondary to that of respiration. 

“So far as I could determine, af- 
ter an exhaustive study of the case, 
I was powerless to interfere. The 
end occurred in the exact manner I 
had foreseen. Though I was power- 
less ; though there was no particular 
good this creature could accomplish 
upon the earth, I could not forget 
the tie which connected us, neither 
could I forget my strong profes- 
sional obligations. I merely, men- 
tion this that it may be known that 
my contemplation of the end was by 
no means passive. 

“As I have said, the end came. 
But after it was all over, when he 
had been legally declared dead, I 
could not prevent my mind from re- 
verting to the case, from wondering 
over and over whether there had 
been a thing I had left undone. And 
then—it seemed I had. An idea, at 
once so audacious and uncommon, 
leaped complete in all of its details 
into my mind. The plan was appar- 
ently so absolutely perfect that I 
dared not refrain from putting it to 
the proof. Certainly sufficient time 
had not yet elapsed to permit of 
marked chemical changes having 
taken place in the tissues, and if not, 
they might yet be restored to re- 
newed activity. 

The base upon which my plan was 
constructed was that although the 
nerve supply might be insuffcient 
for the purposes of carrying on res- 
piration unaided, it did not follow 
that all of the terminal filaments 
were destroyed. Muscles may be 
stimulated to contraction by the use 
of the galvanic current long after 
they have ceased to re-act to the 
will or to the controlling centers in 
the brain and spinal cord, and con- 
tinued stimulation prevents further 
degeneration. 

“The difficulties involved in per- 
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fecting the preparations will readily 
be appreciated ; however, everything 
was in readiness sooner that might 
be thought possible. I made the 
necessary connections. (The tech- 
nique was set forth at some length, 
but it is not necessary to repeat it 
here.) I then pressed the key and 
closed the circuit. There was a 
strong uplifting of the thorax and 
abdomen, and it was evident that I 
had used too much current, but 
there had been a rush of air into the 
lungs—and one of my points was 
carried. I removed my finger from 
the key; the contracting tissue re- 
laxed and the air was expelled. Hav- 
ing cut down the current somewhat, 
I again completed the circuit and 
once more the diaphragm contract- 
ed—this time almost normally, and 
when I opened the key a complete 
respiration had taken place. I con- 
tinued the process faithfully for a 
long time. 

“A: great weariness had come 
upon me, but I persisted. Air was 
being pumped into the lungs by this 
proceeding, and what blood there 
was there was certainly weil aerated 
by this time. But it did not flow. 
Could I only persuade the heart to 
give one or two contractions, I felt 
that I would have succeeded in my 
enterprise. 

“I can barely refrain from re- 
counting my own sensations at this 
time; the mental disturbances 
which I experienced at this critical 
period, but as it can be of no par- 
ticular interest to others than my- 
self, I refrain. A strong faradic 
current passed from breast to back, 
and directly through the heart, ac- 
complished the desired result. There 


" was a great bound, then a succes- 


sion of feeble, rapid, fluttery con- 
tractions. The heart was beating. 
To the ear it sounded like the faint 
ticking of a watch under a pillow. 
But with that steady rush of air im- 
parting its oxygen to the blood the 
heart was bound to pick up; that is, 
provided the _ respirations were 
maintained at that steady rate of 
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eighteen a minute. There was life, 
but not yet consciousness. 

“Of course, it was not possible 
for me to keep on pressing that key 
indefinitely, nor was it necessary for 
me to be there all the time. Finally 
I hit upon the expedient of having 
a pendulum do the work, and hav- 
ing strapped the subject to the table 
that there might be no chance of the 
connections being disturbed during 
my absence, I retired for a much- 
needed rest. 

“This might properly conclude 
my statement of the case. When I 
returned, the eyes were open; he 
recognized me, and I discovered a 
new difficulty. What use would life 
be to a man if he must spend it up- 
on an operating table and connected 
with a battery weighing over a hun- 
_ dred pounds? 

“Not to enter too deeply into de- 
tails, I finally arranged a portable 
dry-cell battery and several other 
cumbersome instruments in such a 
manner that he could move about, 
the whole weighing about fifteen 
pounds. The final result was that 
I invented, and had constructed, the 
apparatus which is to hold this rec- 
ord. The case is an aluminum 
bronze. (A mass of figures, con- 
cerning the amperage and voltage, 
and such technical matters, followed 
here.) The storage battery must run 
twenty-four hours, but as it will be 
drawn upon only during inspiration 
the time of actual use will be cut to 
twelve hours. The completed instru- 
ment weighs a little over one and 
a half pounds. That it may be of as 
little inconvenience as possible, I 
will, according to well known tech- 
nique of surgery, imbed it in live 
animal membrane and place it in the 
abdominal cavity, where it will be 
securely fastened to the false pel- 
vis. 

“The connections are to be car- 
ried beneath the skin, for any for- 
eign body will, if aseptic, become 
encisted. After closing the exter- 
nal wounds, and after convalescence 
has taken place, I shall consider that 
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my responsibility is ended. I can- 
not regard this creature as my 
brother, for now he is of an even 
more base disposition than before. 
I have done my duty to the best of 
my ability. The last condition which 
I shall lay upon him is that as he 
values his life he shall once in every 
twenty-four hours recharge these 
cells from a one hundred and ten 
volt light circuit.” Here the manu- 
script ended. 

As I laid the paper upon the edge 
of Lambert’s desk, I hardly knew 
what comment to make. 

“Well,” I said, “what 
think of it?” 

“That’s the very question Dr. 
Morgan asked me. To go back a 
step, it appears that the night before 
our examination this unknown was 
brought in by a patrolman. It was 
a bright moonlight night, and the 
officer saw some one at the top of 
a feeder-pole of the Ellis street elec- 
tric line. Suddenly the man threw 
up his hands and fell to the pave- 
ment; he was dead when the officer 
reached the spot.” 

“But who was this physician? 
What did the man die of?” I per- 
sisted, anxious for all the facts ob- 
tainable. 

“To your first question I cannot 
reply, though I have a suspicion. 
To the second, though the solution 
was not immediately apparent to 
me, it came later. Let us say that 
the man, knowing that his storage 
cells must be recharged before a cer- 
tain hour, which was probably close 
at hand, and being some distance 
from his usual source of supply, de- 
cided to take desperate chances and 
tap a live wire on the street. He 
didn’t appreciate the fact that the 
currents supplied to street-car lines 
are about five times more powerful 
than he was accustomed to using. 
The results of such a mistake are 
evident. However, I would suggest 
that if you intend making a story 
of this, you may easily invent some 
ending more mysterious or more 
dramatic.” 


do you 
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BY EMILY L: 


R. Timothy Burge always 

came up from the city to the 

church teas given in Ingle- 
side. He was a lavish patron of the 
booths and tents, took a polite and 
remunerative interest in the raffles, 
and was an appreciative auditor at 
the musical and literary exercises. 
The “ladies under whose auspices” 
the affairs were generally given, and 
who naturally never failed to notify 
Mr. Burge beforehand, thought he 
liked society in Ingleside, and en- 
joyed their free and informal mode 
of entertainment. “Such a relief 
from the monotony of society in 
the city,” they would explain to one 
another. But workers in the church 
are too absorbed to be students of 
human nature. 

Tilly was not a worker in the 
church. She was a devout wor- 
shiper on Sundays, and a zealous 
enthusiast on Mondays and other 
days, but while the brilliancy of her 
enthusiasm blinded her toiling com- 
rades to the fact that she lacked 
practical application, her perceptive 
faculties remained unimpaired. 

Tilly, therefore, knew that Mr. 
Burge disliked church teas. She 
knew also that he would accept the 
invitation of the president of the 
guild and come to the May Day 
fete. He had come to that annual 
festival three years before, invited 
by the rector and urged by his own 
curiosity to behold his collegé class- 
mate in his new surroundings. Mr. 
Burge, surveying the _ situation, 
found his friend occupying the usual 
exalted position of the eligible di- 
vine and enjoying life to the fullest 
as arbiter to parochial society. There 
was the inevitable feminine circle 
for which he must be the hub, the 
oft-recurring dissensions which he 
must endeavor to smooth—games of 
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battledore and shuttlecock which, 
but for his existence, would never 
have arisen. Mr. Burge noted the 
implacability of the women, the 
‘submissiveness of their husbands, 
and the pertinacity of the maids. 
He gave a sigh for his friend’s fu- 
ture, wondered at his own curiosity 
in coming here, and began to wish 
himself out of this turmoil of striv- 
ing Christianity. 

But at this point his fancy was 
arrested by a mote in the celestial 
ray. Tillie flitted before the two 
men, and she had on a blue gown. 
Mr. Burge was fond of blue, and his 
eyes brightened at the sight of the 
pretty picture. He looked at the rec- 
tor. That worthy man was gazing 
ardently in the same direction, his 
heaven-accustomed orbs also seem- 
ing to take delight in the azure ra- 
diance of the gown. Mr. Burge 
looked again at the departing mai- 
den and then at the scene around 
him with a new interest. It was, 
after all, a pretty bit of life. 

In the summer Mr. Burge again 
visited his clerical friend, and after 
this his visits became more fre- 
quent. “Village life is undoubtedly 
interesting,” he would say to the 
rector, “and affords glimpses of hu- 
man nature unnoticed in the busy 
whirl of the town.” 

“Yes; one can often get a more 
concise impression of a view with 
the eye pressed to a crack in a well 
than when standing in the open,” 
was the rector’s philosophical re- 
joinder. 

So Mr. Burge came to the tea. He 
saw Tillie, received a smile and bow 
from her in passing, and felt thankful 
for the same. He had not been in 
Ingleside for several weeks, it is 
true, but then he did not expect the 
lapse of time to be noticed by a 
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young person whose whole life is 
like a summer day. So he permit- 
ted a group of excited matrons to 
annex him and lead him off to their 
respective centers of attraction. He 
took the time to observe, however, 
that Tilly had on a gown of a pink 
description. Though not a close ob- 
server of feminine apparel by nature, 
experience had taught him that it 
was a wise plan on occasions of 
this kind to determine the exact bar 
in the rainbow in which Tilly 
moved. 

During his rounds of obedience 
to the demands of charity Timothy 
frequently noticed the rector stand- 
ing aloof and dejected, or with a 
cheerfulness too apparently forced 
participating in the amusements of 
the fete. Timothy made watchful] 
observation of Tilly, in the midst of 
the usual throng, cheerful and un- 
concerned. This diversity of mood 
in two persons usually friendly gave 
rise to reflection on Timothy’s part. 
Inspiration for sermons was not 
wont to seize the rector in this way. 
A casual study of men and things 
had not quickened Timothy’s per- 
ceptions in vain, and a ray of hope 
cheered his soul. 

> * * * 

Tilly was naturally of a penitent 
disposition. A vision of pink pres- 
ently appeared before Timothy. “I 
am simply famished for an ice,” said 
she, “and as you are the only man 
here who has not seen fit to use 
me as a means of materially aiding 
the church P 

Timothy broke in considerately 
at this point. “As there is no un- 
written law that I know of,” he said 
meekly, “which limits a young lady 
to only seven male attendants at 
a church tea, I admit that I might 
have made the eighth humble ser- 
vitor.” 

“Well, you needn’t apologize,” 
said Tilly graciously—‘“at least not 
in that heavy judicial tone—and 
there is a nice shady table waiting 
for us.” 
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As Tilly’s remark seemed to the 
point, they both seated themselves 
and gravely turned their attention to 
the strawberry ices. A heavy silence 
ensued. Tilly stood it as long as 
she could. “If there is anything on 
your mind, Timothy, don’t hesitate,” 
she ventured at last timidly. 

Timothy finally relented. “I was 
just thinking,” he said, “going back 
to your opening remark, what a 
soothing feeling it must be to a per- 
son of your habits and inclinations 
to realize that by merely existing 
and lending your presence to an oc- 
casion of this kind, you can be of 
such solid financial benefit to the 
church and mankind, provided, of 
course, there is the requisite num- 
ber of the latter. 

Tillie was all polite attention. 
“Now, there is Miss Hawks,” Tim- 
othy went on. “She, I’ve no doubt, 
has been working hard and faith- 
fully over this affair for the last 
forty-eight hours, and yet I 
doubt m 

There was a rising spark in Tilly’s 
eyes, and Timothy’s discourse was 
here interrupted. “How you always 
do season anything nice you might 
happen to say with a remark that 
takes all the nice out of it! I don’t 
object to being made a subject of 
contrasts ‘i 

“There is no reason why you 
should,” was the civil assertion. 

“But when it comes to being made 
an object of comparison ” Tilly 
waived his remark, with a sweeping 
look past him to Miss Hawks, who 
presided at the Wheel of Fortune. 
“Miss Maria is a most worthy and 














energetic person—but then she 
ought to be. When I am fifty- 
five . 


“You will not be an old maid.” 
Tilly stopped and raised her eyes 
inquiringly at the interruption. 

“I merely meant,” Timothy has- 
tened to explain, “that the day of 
old maids is past. An unmarried 
woman of any age now has her 
charms recognized and appreciated.” 
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“What a very dogmatic frame of 
mind you are in,” said Tilly resign- 
edly, looking critically at the ar- 
rangement of a tent on the other 
side of the lawn. 

“A suitable one to the picture 
your last letter called forth, isn’t it, 
Tilly?” There was an ominous tone 
in Timothy’s voice. Tilly was bow- 
ing and smiling at some friends set- 
tling down at a table across the way. 

“Quite a clever letter it was, too, 
Tilly,” we went on in his former 
light tone. “Of course that disserta- 
tion on your fitness for single bless- 
edness might have raised a doubt 
in the minds of the _ skeptical, 
but 

“T assure you I was quite sincere.” 
Tilly’s brown eyes looked threaten- 
ingly at their gray opponents, and 
having met them showed surprising 
agility at retreat. 

“But then your reasons were cer- 
tainly convincing, even to the unin- 
itiated. That absence of the quality 
of sovereign loyalty in your disposi- 
tion, as you expressed it, was such 
a reliable concession for you to 
make—in fact—it was altogether 
irresistible.” 

Tilly began to smile now, and the 
smile was quite sweet and meaning- 
less. “You know, Timothy,” she 
said, “in letter writing I have a great 
tendency towards verbosity. In ac- 
tual conversation I might have con- 
densed my views. I merely meant 
that at present I was enjoying an in- 
terregnum.” She rose from the ta- 
ble and laughed with great amiabil- 
ity. 

“Which accounts for the anar- 
chy,” he returned with easy grace. 

Timothy knew of a rose avenue on 
the grounds, and thither he led the 
way with determined strides. The 
spot was deserted, shadowy, sweet 
and inspiring, but Timothy was de- 
pressed. He saw in the distance 





the dejected figure of the rector, but 
that former wave of exultation 
which had swelled his bosom ceased 
to trouble his conscience with pangs 
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of pity for his unhappy friend. He 
could have killed the rector, he 
thought, or disposed of other rivals, 
but what could he do with a chimera 
in the girl’s mind in the shape of a 
fixed resolve of spinsterhood? Tim- 
othy was calm, and silently invoked 
his gods. 

* * * * 

“Oh, Tilly!” called out a maiden 
in a sky-blue gown. “Our palmist 
is a great success. She tells the 
cleverest things. Do have your palm 
read, and take Mr. Burge,” was the 
arch suggestion. 

Tilly clapped her hands. “I had 
almost forgotten about that,” she ~ 
exclaimed, “and I was saving it for 
you, Timothy. I thought it would be 
such fun,” she kept on, not giving 
Timothy a chance to protest. “For 
‘you know I believe in palmistry 
firmly,” she declared as they reached 
the fantastic tent. As Timothy lift- 
ed the curtain for her to pass under, 
she hesitated slightly. “Of course, 
I only came here to learn about you. 
However, I suppose it is but fair 
that you should hear my palm.” She 
stepped in, laughing, and _ seating 
herself on the low stool, spread her 
hands out on the pillow. 

It would not have taken a profes- 
sional palmist to read the dainty, 
tapering hand and know that it be- 
longed to Tilly, and to all her lit- 
tle mannerisms. Timothy, for in- 
stance, thought if he but had the 
chance he might develop psychic 
powers. But this particular fortune 
teller was conscientious. She be- 


lieved in detail. 


“The long, pointed fingers,” she 
began, “denote quick intuitions, yet 
withal a sensitive, responsive na- 
ture. Born under Venus, you are 
luxury-loving, idle’—and launching 
forth in a professional strain the 
palmist laid bare Tilly’s character 
with an analysis and nicety of de- 
tail worthy a disciple of Henry 
James. 

Tilly inwardly fretted. “Absurd,” 
she thought, “and Timothy sitting 
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there with omnivorous credulity.” 
She was proud of her shortcomings 
and was fond of making a frank 
avowal of them, but this cold-blood- 
ed arraignment of her weaknesses 
was a new sensation to her. 

However, they were soon and eas- 
ily disposed of, but the palmist was 
relentless. 

“Very prominent,” she declared, 
“is the marriage line, as is natural 
in a hand of this kind. For when the 
total lack of self-confidence shown 
by the meeting of the head and life 
lines is combined with the sensi- 
tiveness of the finger-tips, it indi- 
cates a nature wholly dependent on 
others, and in a woman utter reli- 
ance on masculine strength and com- 
panionship.” 

The slightly tolerant look on 
Tilly’s face became an expression of 
bored indulgence. Timothy and the 
palmist might have been in Jericho, 
so abstracted was her gaze. How- 
ever she was very patient. “It is 
always just as well to indulge these 
people,” was plainly written on 
every feature. 

The palmist, having delivered her- 
self of this very suitable exordium, 
set forth on a scientific discourse 
anent Tilly’s marital possibilities. If 
under such auspicious circumstances 
as the present it was not proper to 
dwell on the marriage line ina 
pretty girl’s hand, pray when could 
palmistry be useful? 

As Tilly was waiting to hear that 
they all lived happily ever after, 
which seemed a natural conclusion, 
she was rather surprised when the 
palmist told her that was all. How- 
ever, she thanked her politely and 
thought it was all very interesting, 
but didn’t Timothy find the tent 
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rather too warm to remain for his 
palm? 

Timothy thought he did; how- 
ever, the palmist received due re- 
muneration for her trouble, and 
rather undue thanks, it seemed to 
Tilly. 

“What a bore all these things 
are,” she sighed, as they stepped 
out to the cool and almost deserted 
lawn. 

Timothy made no open comment, 
but was glad that Emerson decided 
“that a foolish consistency was the 
hobgoblin of little minds.” 

“And such frauds,” she added in 
a more persistent tone. Timothy’s 
silence was sometimes annoying. 

“Oh, if it comes to that,” said 
Timothy in a matter-of-fact tone, “I 
have heard it somewhere said that 
‘Things said false and never meant 
do oft prove true by accident.’ 

Tilly was silent, being busily en- 
gaged in opening and closing her 
parasol, as she again walked with 
Timothy to the rose avenue. Then 
she looked up at Timothy, and it 
must have been the setting sun be- 
hind him that reflected such a glow 
on her cheeks. “And if it comes to 
that,” she repeated, turning quickly 
away, and gazing in the opposite di- 
rection, “I have heard it some- 
where said that ‘Men reflect more 
strictly upon the wit of others than 
their own.’ ” ’ 

A short time later, when the wear- 
ied palmist was wending her way 
homeward, she smiled as she caught 
a glimpse of Tilly and Timothy in 
the shadow of a Marechal Neil rose 
bush, and saw that the palm she 
had so recently read was receiving 
an addendum from Timothy. 
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HEN the daughter of Marie 

Teresa inquired why the 

French people did not eat 
cake if they could get no bread, she 
unwittingly contributed her share 
to the movement that was to hurl 
her family from the throne, and lead 
her husband and herself to the scaf- 
fold. Marie Antoinette, no doubt, 
was perfectly innocent of all malice 
in her inquiry, for she had _ been, 
from her birth, so completely sur- 
rounded by ease and luxury that she 
found it impossible to believe that 
there were people who really lacked 
bread, and whose life was a daily 
struggle for the mere necessities of 
life. But her ignorance did not ab- 
solve her, and she was forced to pay 
a terrible price for her folly. 

If there is any one lesson that 
history teaches, it is that it is the 
folly of the rich, and not the violence 
of the poor, that leads to the destruc- 
tion of governments. It was the 
wealthy aristocrats of Rome that 
undermined her power by their ex- 
travagances and follies: as 1500 
years later their French successors 
destroyed the monarchy in that 
country by practicing the same 
vices. 

It is not the labor unions nor the 
industrial millions who are a men- 
ace to this Republic, but the gilded 
millionaires at Newport, with their 
monkey dinners and their Lucullian 
feasts; and the William Rockefellers 
with their enormous parks, and ef- 


forts at exclusiveness. Anarchy, it 
is true, only flames up when it 
touches the foundations of society, 
but it always originates under the 
social rafters. 

It is an extraordinary thing that 
so many of our American million- 
aires have learned nothing from the 
pages of History. No man is more 
interested in every man owning his 
own home; having money in the 
bank; and investment of some kind, 
howsoever small, than the million- 
aire. It is not the man who has 
something, but the man who has 
nothing, who believes in shooting 
the great and wealthy; and a coun- 
try in which every man owned prop- 
erty of some kind would be a coun- 
try without Anarchists or social rev- 
olutionists of a violent type. It was 
the fact that millions of Americans 
had money in the bank and invest- 
ments of some kind to their credit 
that defeated Bryan in 1896 and gave 
McKinley his immense majority. 
“Free silver will mean that your 
bank deposits and property will lose 
half its value,” said the Republicans, 
and the voters who had deposits in 
the bank and property in their 
names, resolved to take no chances 
and therefore voted for McKinley. 
I am not saying the statement was 
correct or incorrect—I am only 
maintaining that hundreds of thou- 
sands of voters believed it, and voted 
accordingly. The proof of my 
statement is the fact that McKin- 
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ley’s largest vote was in those States 
which had the most savings bank 
depositors. New York has 2,129,790 
depositors, and gave McKinley 268,- 
469 plurality, or 57 per cent of the 
total vote cast to Bryan’s 38 per 
cent. Massachusetts has 1,535,009 
depositors, and gave McKinley even 
a latger percentage of her vote over 
his opponent than New York; and 
Illinois, with 258,916 savings bank 
depositors, gave the Republican 
nominee 142,990 plurality. It was 
only the Southern States which al- 
together have only 74,261 deposi- 
tors, that Bryan carried. Whatever 
else may be said of the election of 
1896 it furnished incontestible proof 
that the immense majority of 
American voters are financially in- 
terested in the welfare of the coun- 
try. 

During the last few years, how- 
ever, especially since the Spanish 
war, there has been such an era of 
marvelous prosperity that the very 
wealthy are developing a class that 
not only apes the aristocracy of Eu- 
rope in dress but seeks to emulate 
it in its exclusiveness and hauteur, 
and is endeavoring to implant on 
this continent the idea that the few 
with long purses should enjoy ad- 
vantages, and possess privileges, 
that are denied the many with short 
ones. Already the signs of the so- 
cial and political storm that will re- 
sult from this folly may be dis- 
cerned on the horizon. 

We have, for instance, a Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, declaring in an 
elaborate interview that, if quoted 
correctly, “There will always be 
classes in this country. WE are 
coming more and more to have an 
aristocracy and common people. I 
do not believe in being too demo- 
cratic.” 

Mrs. Fish’s views would, of 
course, be as unimportant as she is 
herself, were it not that she reprfe- 
sents a class of the foolish rich, who, 
unfortunately, are always seeking 
notoriety in the newspapers, and 
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who, consequently, are looked upon 
by the great mass of their poorer 
fellow citizens as typical of the 
wealthy classes; just as the fre- 
quenters of the Paris salons before 
the Revolution and the French 
court at that time were looked upon 
as typical of all French aristocrats. 
Their folly and excesses created 
such a hatred of the aristocratic 
classes in the hearts of the bour- 
geoisie and peasants that when once 
aroused, the latter swept to destruc- 
tion all the nobility, regardless of 
the personal worth of many of them. 
They beheaded the mild Louis XVI 
for the sins of Louis XIV and Louis 
XV. The masses are apt to forget 
the generosity of a Peter Cooper, a 
Peabody, or a Carnegie when they 
read of the doings at the Bradey 
Martin balls, or the destruction of 
villages and towns to make pleasure 
parks and hunting grounds for a 
William Rockefeller. 

It is not envy of the rich, simply 
because they have much, while the 
masses have but little, that creates 
this antagonism. It is- not because 
they ride in carriages, while the ma- 
jority of their fellow citizens walk; 
that they are employers while the 
millions are employees; that they 
live in better houses, wear better 
clothes, eat better food that they 
excite the antagonism of those less 
fortunate than themselves; it is be- 
cause they are not satisfied with the 
good things given them, but want a 
monopoly of everything; it is be- 
cause they are not content to let 
the poor man enjoy in peace the lit- 
tle he has, that they have to sur- 
round themselves with guards. They 
are building up a sentiment very 
dangerous to their class among the 
masses in this Republic to-day, as 
their prototypes have done in other 
countries in the past. 

We have, for instance, the mil- 
lionaire who fences in a lake so that 
his poorer neighbors cannot reach 
it to get the water, the use of which 
they and their ancestors have en- 
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joyed without question for years. 
There is another extremely wealthy 
man who buys immense tracts of 
land and forces the holder of a few 
lots to sell to him at his price, that 
they may be added to his vast do- 
main, which is intended for a deer 
park or a pleasure ground. We 
have the miHionaire who ostenta- 
tiously spends vast sums in dia- 
monds and jewelry; in parties and 
balls; in palaces and furniture, while 
thousands need bread; and millions 
ask for work. We have the rich 
man who owns tenement houses that 
he never seeks to improve; and 
that are the breeding houses of ene- 
mies of him and his kind. The rich 
man, as well as the poor man, is in- 
terested in the latter being com- 
fortable and reasonably happy. Only 
recently, in New York State, we 
had the case of a murder of a rich 
man, who had been busily engaged 
in utilizing his wealth to persecute 
his poorer neighbors, until one of 
them turned upon him and slew him. 
In the same locality another multi- 
millionaire was obliged to cut short 
his vacation and fly from his sum- 
mer home with his family and 
friends because he had been destroy- 
ing the homes of his poorer neigh- 
bors while seeking to create a mo- 
nopoly of land. 

We have the corporations that 
pay their men in orders on the com- 
pany’s stores, where inferior goods 
are sold at enormous profits; so that 
the laborer literally receives noth- 
ing for his labor. Who has forgot- 
ten the revelations through the in- 
vestigations into the lives of the 
coal miners by the Arbitration Com- 
mission? The story of mere children 
who have to work when they should 
be in school; the cruel ejectments 
for trivial causes of the miners from 
their hovel-homes; the underweigh- 
ing and overloading; and the dozen 
petty schemes for cutting down the 
wages of the miners to a smaller 
pittance than they now earn. Is it 
any wonder that inhumanity in the 
employer breeds inhumanity in the 
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employee; and that the weak use 
of dynamite to resist the strong? Is 
it not incredible folly that leads the 
heads of corporations to pursue a 
policy that of necessity breeds dis- 
content and anarchy among their 
men? There never was a strike on 
the Philadelphia Ledger while 
George William Childs controlled it. 
Yet he was a millionaire and made 
his millions out of that paper. But 


-he was one of the wise, not the fool- 


ish rich. In the midst of a strike, 
one of the bitterest on record, the 
private car of Mrs. Stanford was al- 
lowed to pass over the Southern 
Pacific Railroad by the strikers, 
when all other traffic was suspend- 
ed; yet Stanford was richer than 
Huntington, but the treatment of 
the former’s widow was an evidence 
of the high regard in which he-was 
held by his employees, the same men 
who hated Huntington, his succes- 
sor in the Presidency of the rail- 
road. Few doubt that had Stanford 
been President of the road a strike 
would have occurred. The differ- 
ence in the feeling towards the two 
Presidents by the employees of the 
road was due to their difference in 
the treatment of their men. The 
primary cause of the strike the treat- 
ment of the Pullman employees by 
that company is another evidence 
of the folly of the rich and their 
blindness to their true _ interests. 
True the strike was suppressed but 
the sentiments, ideas and antagon- 
isms then engendered are far from 
having disappeared. The evil done 
by the folly of the Pullman Com- 
pany at that time is simply incalcu- 
lable. 

The growth of socialism not only 
in this country but in Europe, is due 
to the folly of those on top. In Ger- 
many the arrogance, cruelty and in- 
solence of the officers in the army is 
clearly the cause of the immense 
strength developed by a movement 
that to-day casts its shadow across 
the throne. In the United States 
the actions of the companies control- 
ing public utilities, such as_ gas, 














water, street cars, etc., have created 
an ever increasing demand that the 
State assume control of them; and 
let it not be imagined for a moment 
that when the public become accus- 
tomed to the ownership and man- 
agement of local utilities that they 
will stop there; no, they will ex- 
pand their demands until the Fed- 
eral Government takes charge of 
the railroads, the telegraphs and the 
telephones, at least. It is the folly 
of the managers of those interests 
in charging excessive freight rates 
and tolls that is preparing public 
opinion for the absorption of their 
property by the State. 

It is their desire for gain; in their 
struggle to become millionaires and 
‘then billionaires, the rich have com- 
mitted the inexcusable folly, even 
from a business standpoint, of de- 
bauching politicians on the one hand 
and keeping out of politics on the 
other. It is the millionaires and 
great corporations of New York that 
made Tammany’s power possible. 
They preferred a government from 
which they could buy franchises 
and special privileges to one that 
would honestly protect the public’s 
interests. What is true of New York 
is true of Chicago, of St. Louis, 
of Minneapolis, of Philadelphia, of 
Baltimore, of every large city in the 
country ; and to the folly of the rich 
is to be charged all the mass of cor- 
ruption in municipal and State poli- 
tics that has deluged the country 
since the Civil War. It is a fact, 
brought out by a recent writer on 
municipal corruption, that the weal- 
thy business man is the most bitter 
opponent Reform has to encounter. 

It is the wealthy man in politics 
who has bought his way into the 
Senate by debauching legislatures. 
It is the wealthy man at the head of 
great enterprises and corporations 
who has sought to own blocks of 
votes in those bodies. In their ef- 
fort to earn the earth the rich have 
committed the folly of undermining 
the purity of the Republic. 
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But while they were willing to de- 
bauch they were not willing to be 
debauched, so they have remained 
out of politics, leaving to the ignor- 
ant and less intellectual the task of 
representing the people and guiding 
the ship of State. To all these fol- 
lies has been added -that of race 
suicide, of which it is only necessary 
to say that it means the disappear- 
ance of the American if not shortly 
arrested. 

Is there no bright side to the dark 
picture of the folly of the rich? Yes, 
it lies in the fact that side by side 
with the foolish millionaire is his 
wiser brother, who utilizes his riches 
for the benefit of the masses by 
founding schools, libraries, hospitals 
and in general improvement of the 
condition of “the people.” In that 
direction the United States leads 
the world, and indeed all the rest of 
the world can show no such list of 
public benefactors as this country. 
It lies also in the fact that the weal- 
thy are seeing their folly and are, 
in many instances, moderating their 
demands; and it lies in the awaken- 
ing interest which wealthy men are 
taking in politics to the extent of 
becoming candidates for office, even 
those of aldermen and city officials. 
It is rapidly becoming fashionable 
for the rich to seek public positions 
that require the direct vote of the 
people. All these facts are most en- 
couraging for the future of the Re- 
public, because the more rich men 
realize that they are simply the 
stewards of what they claim to pos- 
sess, and not the absolute owners of 
it, responsible to neither the nation 
or the individual, for the use they 
make of their wealth, but that the 
world was intended for all mankind 
and not for the few; and that all 
have the right to life and the enjoy- 
ment of happiness, the more rapidly 
will we advance to that splendid 
ideal of a great fraternity of all man- 
kind, in which kindness, charity and 
wisdom will take the place of the 
Folly of the Rich. 
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HE return of Professor Bernard 
Moses from the Philippine 
Islands, after an absence of 

about three years and a half, recalls 
the fact that the special work for 
which President McKinley appoint- 
ed the United States Philippine 
Commission is practically com- 
pleted. The Commissioners left 
San Francisco on the 17th of April, 
1900. It was the President’s wish 
that they should have _ several 
months for investigating the condi- 
tion of affairs before assuming the 
power which they were ultimately 
to exercise. This preliminary period 
of observation and investigation ex- 
tended to the 1st of September, 
1900, when that part of the power 
of Government in the Philippine 
Islands, which is of a legislative na- 
ture,” devolved upon them. This 
power included the making of rules 
and orders, having the effect of law, 
for the raising of revenue by taxes, 
customs duties, and imposts; the 
appropriation and expenditures of 
public funds of the islands; the es- 
tablishment of an educational sys- 
tem throughout the islands; the es- 
tablishment of a system to secure 
an efficient civil service; the organi- 
zation and establishment of courts; 
the organization and establishment 
of municipal and departmental gov- 
ernments, and all other matters of 
a civil nature for which the military 
Governor had been competent to 
provide by rules or orders of a legis- 
lative character. They had also 
power to appoint certain officers un- 
der the judicial, educational and 
civil service systems. At this time 


the Commission acted as a unit. The 
four executive departments were 
created later, after the President of 
the Commission had been made civil 
governor. For this first period the 
several members took certain spec- 
ial fields of inquiry. The subjects 
referred to Commissioner Moses, 
which demanded immediate atten- 
tion, were those relating to the rev- 
enue and the schools. 

The graduated head-tax, which, 
under Spanish rule, had produced 
annually something more than seven 
million pesos, had been abolished by 
the military authorities before any 
steps had been taken to establish 
civil government, and there was a 
loud demand for a reformation of 
the laws relating to customs duties. 
After mature deliberation and in- 
quiry the existing tariff law was en- 
acted. This law received more or 
less attention from all members of 
the Commission. 

The schools and the numerous 
questions connected with the or- 
ganization of the system of public 
instruction were the particular case 
of Professor Moses, and he appears 
to have had at all times a profound 
conviction that a strong educational 
policy would contribute very largely 
to the social and political results 
desired. The results already 
achieved transcend the most gener- 
ous expectations, and the person 
particularly concerned in the organi- 
zation is entitled to the satisfac- 
tion of having seen a system of pub- 
lic instruction grow to efficiency un- 
der his hand. 

Besides this bureau of education 














there were certain other bureaus 
placed under the Secretary of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Among these were 
the bureau of public printing, the 
bureau of archives, the bureau of the 
census, the bureau of statistics, the 
bureau of public records, the bureau 
of public charities, public libraries 
and museums, and the bureau of ar- 
chitecture and construction of pub- 
lic buildings. In addition to the 
work of organizing and directing 
the affairs of the bureaus in his de- 
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partment, each of the four secre- 
taries, after the establishment of 
these departments, had the further 
task of examining critically the nu- 
merous projects for legislation re- 
lating to the affairs of the other 
departments, or proceeding from the 
other members of the commission. 
It appears, therefore, that no part 
of the work of the commission is the 
work of any one man, but that every 
part is the work of all. 





“NOT WITHOUT WITNESS” 
A Christmas Story 





BY HELEN ELLSWORTH WRIGHT 


HE plum brush was budding 
when Ruth Langford took 
her school at the Divide. Be- 
fore its sweetness had wasted, Tom 
Driston, the biggest man in the 
camp, and foreman at the works 
of the “Mountain Pride,” had discov- 
ered two things. First, that the road 
which led past the school house was 
the pleasantest road in the county. 
Second, that the substitute teacher 
belonged to a species of her own. 
Once, Driston had had no use for 
women. He had watched the ad- 
vent of this one with marked disap- 
proval. On the day after her arrival 
he was lounging with a friend on 
the steps of the office, watching the 
snowy mantles of the Buttes turn 
rose-hued in the sunset. Suddenly 
the door of the boarding-house 
opened, and Ruth came out—a trim, 
brown figure with a hat pulled over 
her eyes. The foreman’s brow con- 
tracted. He saw her button her 
gloves, take inventory of the country 
and start up trail towards the desert- 
ed shaft of the mine. 





“Just like a fool woman,” growled 
Driston. “Don’t she know that that 
rock’s shelving? You'd think she’d 
have more sense!” 

The figure curved forward, and 
began mounting the trail with light 
springy steps. Driston watched till 
it vanished in a cloud of azalea 
bloom. 

“She'll slip her ankle and have to 
be packed down, most likely,” he 
said, shrugging his shoulders. 

He got up and took an uneasy 
turn or two on the little porch of 
the office. “Morgan,” he began, 
turning to his friend. “You'd better 
go up there and see!” 

Morgan stretched himself. “N-o,” 
he answered lazily, “I’m on the night 
shift. I can’t.” 

“Oh, of course,” snapped Dris- 
ton. “You always are when you're 
wanted!” After a moment, he con- 
tinued, “I’d rather do all the work 
for a day in a twenty-stamp mill,” 
he said, “than run up against that 
woman! But a duty’s got to be 
faced.” 
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Shadows were crowding the trail, 
and the foreman, half way to the 
shaft, came to a sudden stop. He 
listened, went a step or two, and 
listened again. 

Some one was singing. Driston 
had a fondness for music, and at the 
Divide there was only an accordeon, 
two harmonicas and a guitar. He 
began cautiously moving forward— 
now peering around a ledge of rock, 
now crouching behind a bunch of 
wild plum, that showered its scented 
petals on his head. 

Yes, it was the substitute teacher. 
She was just in front of him, 
mounted on a big gray boulder. Her 
hat was off, and her ripples of hair 
caught the last glow of light from 
the Buttes. Her hands were clasped 
loosely about her knees as she sang. 

Tom wriston squatted into the 
shadows. He liked her voice; he 
wished he could catch the words. A 
tamarac was towering directly 
ahead. He got himself into line with 
its trunk, and edged carefully along, 
so as not to dislodge the shelving 
rock. He reached his fortress, and 
stopped on the outer edge of the 





trail. 

“What if Morgan ” he asked 
himself. “What if the men at the 
camp should see me like that? 
What if P 





The remnant of pink had faded 
from the summit; the faces of the 
Buttes were turning gray. The 
girl, unconscious of an auditor, stood 
up. She stretched out her arms; 
her voice arose in a crescendo of 
good-night. 

The movement took her out of 
Driston’s range of vision, and he 
swung himself around the tamarac, 
without remembering the treacher- 
ous rock. There was a slip, and the 
sound of a big body crashing 
through the underbrush—then the 
trickle of gravel that filtered its 
way into the ravine below. 

Driston lay still. There was a 
sharp pain in his arm, a blackness 
before his eyes. “At any rate,” he 
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thought, “I am out of the sight 
of that girl.” 

“Hel-lo!” It was tne voice of the 
substitute teacher. 

_The foreman with difficulty raised 
his head. She was half-sitting, half- 
crouching on the uncertain edge of 
the trail. 

“Hello, down there!” she called 
again. “Are you hurt?” 

Driston struggled to rise. “No, 
I’m not!” he retorted sarcastically. 
“I’m doing this—for fun!” Then 
the pain in his arm overcame him. 

“Don’t!” said the voice. This 
time it was soothing, but the man 
in the underbrush writhed. He was 
certain that it was followed by a 
half-suppressed bubble of mirth. 

There was a moment’s silence, 
then the teacher spoke again. “I’m 
coming down,” she said. 

A drizzle of gravel and the crackle 
of broken brush—a flutter of brown 
and a figure sliding with its feet 
pressed close together. Driston 
through his half-shut eyes saw it 
all. 

In a moment she was beside him, 
panting with the exercise, He turned 
his head abruptly from her; he 
wished—a dozen things. 

The girl gently placed her hand 
on his shoulder. “Tell me,” she 
said, “where is it—the hurt?” 

Shadows were darkening in the 
ravine, but the foreman saw _ the 
oval of a sympathetic face, framed 
in a fluff of hair. 


“It’s—my arm,” he answered 
shortly. 

The teacher bent over it. “Try 
to sit up!” she recommended. 


“There!” Her manner had become 
coolly professional. “Now we must 


take the coat off,’ she went on. 
“This sleeve first, please.” 
Driston winced with the pain. 


The darkness was coming again; 
she saw it, and rested him back 
against her. 

“We'll have to bandage this arm,” 
she said. “Where’s your handker- 
chief ?” 














A stream of melted snow was 
rushing through the lap of the ra- 
vine, and Ruth Langford abruptly 
rose, and peered toward it. 

“You're not going down there?” 
cried Driston. There was a ring of 
authority in his voice. 

“No?” asked the girl. 
in command of the 
corps?” 

Driston caught her by the frock. 

“Look here,” he began, “that 
bank’s too slippery for anything but 
a water-dog! I tell you it’s a climb 
for a hunter, and you’re——” 

“Yes, I know I am,” she nodded. 
“But a woman—even a substitute 
teacher—is resourceful. I am going 
down!” 

The foreman watched with min- 
gled emotions, the little brown fig- 
ure slide out of sight, then the pain 
and the faintness overpowered him. 

When he revived, there was the 
rush of the wind in his ears, and a 
leaf of wet saxifrage lay on his fore- 
head. : 

“You’re better,” 
substitute teacher. 

The journey to the trail was long. 
Above the jaws of the ravine hung 
a silver thread of a moon; the dark 
plumes of the tamaracs stood out 
against the sky. 

Half way up Driston stopped, ex- 
hausted. “There’s no use,” he said. 
“I can’t make it! I guess my head’s 
gone wrong.” He sagged torward, 
his feet slowly slipping in the shel- 
ving rock. 

The girl gave a wistful look at 
the scar on the mountain’s breast 
which marked the trail. The lights 
of the camp lay half a mile away. 
If she could leave him 

Driston groaned. The hazel-bush 
against which he rested, creaked, as 
though to snap; it was a straight 
slope to the frothing stream below. 
There was only one road, and the 
teacher clenched her hands behind 
her for courage. 

“It’s strange,” she said, irrever- 
ently, “that the biggest apples are 
generally the least account!” 


“Are you 
emergency 


remarked the 
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Dristons’ eyes were closed; his 
face seemed pinched with the pain. 
The girl, watching, bit.her lips to 
keep them firm. 

“The biggest oaks,” she went on, 
“are most always hollow in the 
trunk. They blow down easily.” 

Still Driston did not respond. 

Ruth Langford gave a mocking 
laugh, but there were tears in it. 
“Two hundred pounds of sinew and 
bone,” she said, turning full upon 
him, “ought to make—a man. Some- 
times—it makes a coward.” 

Driston struggled to his feet. 
“Don’t!” he gasped. “Don’t!” With 
infinite effort he dragged himself 
towards the trail. The sweat oozed 
from every pore; his breath was 
labored, uneven. 

They reached it at last. The girl 
started, and bent her head sideways 
to listen. “There is!” she cried, “oh, 
there’s somebody coming!” 

Suddenly she put out her hand. 
“I didn’t want to say it, that other!” 
she pleaded. “And besides, it isn’t 
true. The big things are the best 
things! I think so!” Then she van- 
ished among the plum bloom just 
as the repentant Morgan came up 
the trail. 

* 


” 


* * * 


The days lagged by. To Tom 
Driston, on duty again, they passed 
alike, except the two when he had 
caught a distant glimpse of the 
teacher. He had written her a score 
of letters—he had destroyed a 
score of letters, too. At last he met 
her coming from the stage office. 

The blood flamed its danger sig- 
nal in her cheeks, but her eyes were 
demure. She would have passed 
him, but he caught her sleeve. 

“You—you haven’t forgotten?” 
he faltered. ‘“Aren’t we—friends ?” 

The girl’s forehead puckered in a 
meditative frown. “Professionally, 
yes,” she answered. ‘“Convention- 
ally—no!” 

Driston stared at her. 

“You see, it’s this way,” she went 
on. “You were wounded on—scout 
duty, and I—was the emergency 
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corps, that’s all, That doesn’t count 
as—friends!” 

“Oh,” said the foreman. “They 
told you, then, that I went after you 
up the trail?” 

She nodded. 

“Well,” he continued, lamely, “I 
did.” He was walking beside her 
toward the camp. “Let’s begin all 
over again,” he said suddenly. “Let’s 
be introduced.” 

It was about that time that Dris- 
ton concluded he had something 
more to say to the teacher. 

* * * + 


The dust crept into the mountains 
—the choke-berries bobbed on their 
stem. 

“Look!” said Ruth Langford one 
Sunday. She held a wild ripe plum 
to the light; its cheeks were dap- 
pled. “They’re almost ripe,” she 
said. “When they are—my school 
will be done.” 

“The pedagogue is coming back?” 
asked Driston, 

“Yes—I am the substitute,” she 
said. 

Driston moistened his lips. He 
felt that the time to say that “some- 
thing” had come. He had tried to 
tell her often; he had written it out 
—had declaimed it alone in the tun- 
nel. Morgan knew what it was. 
Every man in the camp—every 
child in her school knew what it 
was. He felt certain of it, and yet 
—he could not say the words! 

“Do you know,” said the girl, “on 
my last Friday I’m going to give 
the children a plum-tree! Yes, a 
plum-tree!” she repeated. “You see, 
it’s like this. If I were to be here 
at Christmas I should give them a 
Christmas tree. I’m not. I love 
the plum brush, and a plum tree’s 
the best I can do.” She looked away 
towards the row of summits pur- 
pling in the summer mist. “I want 
the children to—remember,” she ad- 
ded softly. 

Driston cleared his throat with an 
effort; his eyes were dim. “I can’t 
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say it!” he burst out. “Oh, hang me, 
I can’t!” 
* * % . 

The last Friday came, and with it 
came a smack of autumn in the air. 
On petition, the works had been 
shut down for a half holiday and the 
little school-house was filled. The 
children had caught the spirit of 
giving. The parents felt it, too, and 
homocky parcels protruded beneath 
the sheet that covered the plum 
tree. 

Seventeen eager little faces peered 
from the first row of seats. Behind 
them ranged the mothers. The cir- 
cuit preacher was there, and three 
grimy-handed school trustees, sit- 
ting against the wall. 

Morgan arrived. He motioned to 
a man in the rear of the school- 
room, who rose and went out. Af- 
ter a moment, they re-appeared, 
staggering under a heavy burlaped 
roll between them. They placed it 
by Ruth’s desk. On the card was 
scrawled: “For the teacher. To be 
opened alone.” 

Still the exercises were delayed. 
Ruth went uneasily to the door. On 
the road there was only the crim- 
soning trail of the sumac, and a 
freight team rounding the bend. 

“Nobody else is coming,” whis- 
pered Morgan at her elbow. 

The programme began. To one— 
the songs and recitations seemed 
endless; she faintly heard the per- 
iodical applause. Why had Dris- 
ton stayed away, she asked herself, 
when she was going on the morning 
stage? 

At last the plum tree was un- 
veiled, its slim branches bending 
with their weight of gifts. Morgan 
helped her light the candles. The 
children were in ecstacies. 

Everybody in the camp had sent 
something for the substitute teacher 
—but one. On her desk was an 
assortment of nuggets, and jars of 
choke-cherry jam—of tidies and pic- 
tures and nick-nacks, and a ringlet 
of baby hair. To Ruth they were all 














alike—even the huge burlapped roll 
failed to interest her. But Driston 
—why had he not come? 

The last of the candy had been 
passed along the benches. The au- 
dience was growing restless. At a 
signal, the circuit preacher came 
forward. He lifted his hands as if 
in benediction, and his people rose. 
The children, in expectation, rev- 
erently squeezed their eyes. 

“Dear friends,” he began, “in 





closing: ‘a 
Just then a shrill cry echoed 
through the school-room. “It’s 


alive—it’s alive—it’s alive!” shouted 
a small boy, pointing to the burlap. 
“I saw her wriggle! It’s alive!” 

Confusion reigned. 

“Don’t pinch, mommer!” wailed 
the urchin. “I tell you, I saw her 
joggle when the prayers began!” 

The circuit preacher took the mat- 
ter into his own hands. “Brethren,” 
he called slowly, “there are some 
things which require the steady hand 
of the right! Will the trustees come 
forward !” 

The three men willingly pushed 
their way to the front. 

“It’s alive, sure enough!” said one 
of them, feeling of the burlap. “Give 
me your knife, Doxey. Catch hold 
there, men!” 

Women .screamed; young girls 
were on tip-toe; children scrambled 
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to the desks. The substitute teacher 
stood white and still. 
There was the cutting of ropes. 


“Keep the women folks back!” 
shouted someone. He carefully 
lifted the covers. “Gosh!” he ex- 
claimed. 


A flushed face was lifted from the 
burlap, and Driston struggled to his 
feet. “Well,” he said, looking 
around. “I hope you're satisfied!” 

Nobody answered. 

The foreman crossed over and 
stood beside the trembling girl. 
“I’ve got something to say to this 
young lady,” he began. “That’s what 
I’m here for, and if you all want 
to listen, why, you can.” 

There was an uneasy movement 
in the room. It subsided. 

“We're going to stand by you, 
partner,” grinned a school trustee. 

Dristons’ glance flashed, but he 
turned to his companion. “I’m not 
much worth the having,” he blurted 
“but I’m a present, nevertheless—a 
Christmas present come ahead of 
time.” He bent over till his plead- 
ing eyes were on a level with her 
own. “You—you’ll keep me, won’t 
you, Ruth?” he asked. “You won’t 
make me an ‘Injun giver’?” 

And the substitute teacher, ob- 
livious of them all, held out her 











THE OLD CEDAR CHEST 





BY FLORENCE HARDIMAN MILLER 


ISTRESS TALBOTT looked 
up at me from the doorway 
where she was standing, an 

anxious expression upon her face. 
I sat on my mare Jinnie, my leg 
thrown carelessly over the saddle- 
tree, aimlessly flicking my riding 
whip in the sunshine. 

Strange, strange, how scenes en- 
acted long years ago come forth 
sometimes without volition on our 
part. I recall, as if it were yester- 
day, the stone steps of the manor 
house and the soft green of the trees 
that shaded it, the dark curls of my 
cousin which clustered about her 
brow that morning and the white 
lock amongst them which caused 
so much vexation of spirit to the 
vain young woman. 

“Philip, be very secret about it,” 
and a_ white finger was placed 
across her red lips as if to seal my 
silence. 

“Aye, aye, sweet cousin,” and I 
gave her a reassuring look. In truth 
I would have gone farther than the 
twenty miles to Richmond ‘town for 
one of Chloe’s smiles. I set myself 
squarely in the saddle, pressed my 
knees close to the mare’s side and 
off we flew. 

Chloe’s husband, John Talbott, 
was a grave man of correct deport- 
ment. He was highly connected in 
Philadelphia, from which city he 
had come. As for me, I was only 
madcap companion and first cousin 
to the young wife. If I could ever 
have been reconciled to Chloe’s be- 
longing to any one but to me it 
would have been to John Talbott. 
What use to repine now? They 
have both long since gone to their 
reward and I am left, the last leaf 
upon the tree, to reveal in my garru- 
lous old age, a scene that is deeply 
graved upon my memory. Was it 


not enough, even then, for a grace- 
less youth to cast up accounts, to 
gallop across country for Chloe af- 
ter the latest stitch in tatting, or 
to take a hand at whist in the long 
evenings? 

When Chloe nestled close to the 
side of her tall husband and looked 
up at him with an expression in her 
eyes that only comes when one deep- 
ly loves, I would turn away and my 
mood grow sad. Sometimes noting 
this, she would come and place her 
white hand upon my arm and ask: 
“Why so pensive, cousin Philip?” 
I would dissemble and smile and 
say, though a trifle wistfully: 

“It is the thought of the widow 
Browne and her brood of half or- 
phans.” 

“You are a good man, cousin, and 
God will requite thee,” she would 
answer, looking at me in a puzzled 
way. Then I would slip away into 
a corner and kiss the coat sleeve 
where her hand had rested. 

As Jinnie galloped away with me 
to the town that morning something 
of the sweetness of life at twenty, 
and the beauty of nature, entered 
into my spirit, and I sang aloud. 

It was not long until I drew rein 
at the sign of the Mortar and Pes- 
tle. The odor of jalap, of calomel 
and what-not vile concoctions met 
me at the door. I asked indiffer- 
ently for equal portions of lime and 
litharge, as my cousin had directed 
me. The old doctor, who had bled 
and blistered and knew the annals 
of every family for miles about, did 
not ask me meddlesome questions, 
but offered me a pinch of snuff and 
remarked on the beauty of the day. 

I paid eighteen pence for the 
neatly wrapped packages, then rode 
to the house of the Laidlaws and 
spent an hour or more chatting with 











the young ladies. I mentioned that 
John was in Philadelphia at a Wis- 
ter party, where he was expected 
to make an address, but would be 
home soon. The family extolled the 
virtues of my cousin’s husband, 
while I mentally compared these 
young ladies, with their mountains 
of craped hair and their brocaded 
gowns with the more simple beauty 
of my cousin Chloe. 

As I cantered homeward my 
thoughts were running beside me 
after this manner: If Chloe had not 
gone to Boston to visit her uncle, 
the sea-captain, she would never 
have met this solemn-visaged hus- 
band. And if she had not met him? 
Fie, fie, young man, the Book spec- 
ially prohibits the coveting of any- 
thing that is thy neighbor’s or thy 
kinsman’s. Would I could have 
kept my thoughts in leash, for I 
must concede more religion than 
most Virginians possessed to this 
man, stiff, unbending Quaker that 
he was. He held the lightsome na- 
ture of my cousin in his affections 
strongly, though his manner was 
cold, even repellant, to me. 

Chloe had gone the previous au- 
tumn to visit relations in the city 
of Boston. There she first met 
John Talbott, who was at the sea- 
board on business, and the stiff- 
backed young man succumbed at 
once to the charms of our beautiful 
Virginia girl. I never understood 
what attracted her to this exemplar 
of the Puritan virtues. She left her 
heart in his keeping, and after she 
returned home, went sighing about 
the house after the manner of love- 
sick maidens. She was often in the 
doldrums those days, and would nei- 
ther ride horseback nor walk in the 
garden with me. I noticed, how- 
ever, that her mood became extrava- 
gantly gay as often as she received 
a letter by post-chaise. 

That winter my uncle died. My 
aunt, in enfeebled health, could 


scarce manage the estate with its 
broad acres and five hundred slaves. 
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No one dreamed of placing respon- 
sibility upon me, a harum-scarum 
youth not yet reached his majority, 
and who found his greatest pleas- 
ure in wrestling, horse-racing or in 
sport with rod and gun. So, when 
John came, there was a wedding and 
the stranger became a part of our 
household and Chloe became Mis- 
tress Talbott. 

John’s austere virtues often came 
into conflict with our pleasure-lov- 
ing ways, but he adjusted the neg- 
lected business matters and looked 
carefully after the slaves. Soon af- 
ter the wedding I left my aunt’s 
house, which had been my asylum 
since boyhood, and remained absent 
for a space of time covering weeks. 
I dared not admit to myself that I 
could not endure the sight of the 
endearments and great happiness 
of the young pair. 

After awhile I became somewhat 
reconciled to the change and longed 
for a sight of the familiar haunts. It 
was at twilight on a spring day 
when I rode up the bridle path and 
dismounted at the door. The air 
was fragrant from the blossoms of 
the locust and syringas. John and 
Chloe were walking in the flower 
plot like a latter-day Adam and Eve 
to whom the earth and its fullness 
belonged. Chloe had pinned a ca- 
melia on her curls and its glossy 
leaves and brilliant hue set off her 
dark beauty well. She was bare- 
headed, and her hands were locked 
on the arm of her husband, who bent 
his brown head tenderly toward her. 
Again the old pain stirred in my 
heart, but I put it resolutely away, 
and went forth to greet them. Chloe, 
artlessly glad of my return, took 
both my hands in hers and gently 
chided me for my long absence, I 
soon slipped into my old place, kept 
accounts for my cousin’s husband 
and counted myself happy to obey 
Chloe’s slightest whim. 

But to return to the small pack- 
ages from the apothecary’s, which 
I was privately conveying to Mis- 
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tress Talbott. My errand came 
about in this wise. I have told you 
how, among the glossy black curls 
of my cousin, there was one white 
lock (a strange freak of nature), di- 
rectly in front and at the parting. 
It became her fresh young face well, 
but hurt her vanity sorely and 
caused her much uneasiness of mind. 

As we walked in the garden one 
morning after anise seed, she 
showed me in great confidence a 
little volume lent to her, called “Ar- 
tifices of Handsomeness,” full of 
recipes for “pargeting, painting and 
sleeking with oyntment and drugs 
from the apothecary’s.” Chloe put 
one slim, white finger on a para- 
graph which was called “To Dis- 
guise Grey Locks,” and together we 
spelled out the words whose sub- 
stance I shall never forget even if 
I carry not their arrangement cor- 
rectly in my mind: 

“Take equal parts of lime and li- 
tharge the bigth of a walnut. Put 
them in a sixpence worth of Dam- 
ask rose water. Tie a small sponge 
to a fine comb and wet the roots 
of the hair at sundown, binding the 
head securely in cabbage leaves. In 
the morning the hair will have as- 
sumed its natural dark hue.” 

“Philip, you will get the drugs 
for me now while John is at Phila- 
delphia,” commanded my cousin. 

“But, Chloe,” I answered, “your 
hair is lovelier as it is. That white 
lock among the black strands quite 
fascinates me.” 

“La! La! Would you have me an 
old woman at nineteen?” she coaxed. 

“But John will be displeased,” I 
protested, for I knew that, bred in 
Quaker simplicity, frivolity and van- 
ity were peculiarly distasteful to 
him. 

A shadow clouded her face. “He 
will not know it, Philip. I will 
try the recipe while he is gone. Now, 
cousin, promise that you will help 
me.” She stood with clasped hands 
and upcast eyes before me. I could 
not withstand her pleading look, for 
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this winsome creature could ever 
wind me about her fingers. I gave 
my word to help her, even to the 
smuggling of the cabbage leaves in- 
to her room, though what virtue re- 
sided in their tough substance I 
could not understand. My aunt 
was too feeble to trouble herself 
about affairs in the house and Mis- 
tress Talbott was quite free to have 
her way in this matter. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
I reached home from my gallop, for 
the road was rough and the streams 
swollen from the spring rains. Chloe 
was waiting my return at the gate, 
and when‘she heard the sharp click 
of Jinnie’s hoofs against the roadbed 
she ran out a little way to meet me. 

“Quick, quick!” she called, and I 
tossed the little package which I 
kad purchased, also a box of sweets, 
into the outstretched skirt of her 
dress. She disappeared in the gay 
parterre of the flowers, while I rode 
leisurely up the driveway and flung 
my bridle rein to Sombre, the gaunt 
negro in waiting. I passed through 
the kitchen, where much mixing 
and cooking was being done in pre- 
paration for John’s return, to my 
aunt’s chamber, where I regaled her 
with the crumbs of gossip I had 
gathered in the town. 

When I descended to the living 
room, Chloe was there visiting with 
Mistress Hopkinson, who had rid- 
den over from a neighboring estate. 
It was she who had lent the mis- 
chievous little book to Chloe. I 
stood in the doorway looking at her 
overdressed person. She wore a 
green habit over a lilac lute-string 
skirt, and her hair plastered with 
cosmetics was strained over a crape 
cushion. Chloe’s sweet tones were 
plainly audible as I stood an unde- 
cided and unintentional listener. She 
was telling Mistress Hopkinson 
how she longed for her husband’s 
return, and was quite unhappy dur- 
ing his absence. There was a bril- 
liant flush on her cheeks, and the 
light of anticipation shone in her 




















eyes. I turned on my heel abruptly, 
made search for my lines and hooks 
and went fishing at the Deep Pool. 
I knew well no fish would bite at 
this time of day, but I was miser- 
able in spirit, and stretched out flat 
in this quiet nook beneath the 
spreading boughs of a tree, I lay 
quietly until dark. I called myself 
a knave, a poltroon, a disturber of 
other men’s happiness. After a 
sharp battle with my worse self, 
peace came and I rose and walked 
swiftly to the house. 

There was a game of whist that 
evening, and I had Chloe for a part- 
ner. She looked fair and girlish in 
the glow from the fire-place, for the 
evenings of spring are ever chilly. 
The light from the sconces shone 
full upon her soft hair, and I noticed 
how the lock of white was folded 
back against her curls like the wing 
of a bird. She said “good night” 
early, dissembling a severe head- 
ache. As she took her candle-stick 
from the table she gave me a rogue- 
ish glance as if to remind me of 
our common secret; for it must be 
conceded that I was an accessory 
to her vain act. 

I tossed restlessly upon my bed, 
until the small hours of morning, 
and had scarcely fallen into light 
slumber, when there arose a tumult 
of the barking of dogs and neigh- 
ing of horses, from the yard below. 
It was John who, with postillion rid- 
ers, had reached home eighteen 
hours before he was expected. I 
threw on my clothes hurriedly, and 
went down to greet him. He had 
a kinsman with him, but ‘he scarce- 
ly took time to make us acquainted 
before he inquired for his wife. 

When he heard that she had been 
usually well during his absence, but 
had retired that night complaining 
of a pain in her head, he divested 
himself of his great top-coat and 
hurried to her chamber. At sight 
of the head swathed in bandages, up- 
on the pillow, he was filled with ap- 
prehension and came running down 
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stairs to know if the leech had been 
called to bleed Mistress Talbott. I 
stuffed my handkerchief in my 
mouth lest he should see me laugh. 
He was exceeding wroth that noth- 
ing had been done, and commanded 
that I ride at once to Richmond for 
aid. 

I protested on the plea that the 
ride would be a fearsome one, the 
darkness was the deepest just before 
dawn and the streams swollen. Well 
I knew that, while Chloe might de- 
ceive my aunt and even her husband, 
the man of physic would penetrate 
her secret. 

John’s anger was extreme. After 
the manner of his kind he said little, 
but grew suddenly white. He hur- 
riedly drew on his riding boots and 
threw his arms into his top- 
coat, preparing to go out into the 
night again for medical assistance. 
I blocked his way, when he raised 
his riding whip as if to strike me. 
I warded off his blow as best I 
might, but he dropped his whip sud- 
denly upon the floor. He was fright- 
fully pale, and though his words 
came quietly there was a sting in 
them that lashed my spirit more 
than the whip would have scourged 
my body. He said he had intrusted 
his wife to my keeping, and I had 
permitted her to go without proper 
care when she was ill. I retorted 
hotly that a man who would absent 
himself from home for weeks could 
scarcely expect another to plan for 
his family’s welfare. My blood was 
heated, and I said things, as men 
do at such times, that I did not 
mean, for God knew that I would 
protect Mistress Talbott with my 
life. 

Just then, aroused by the sound of 
voices and the scuffling, Chloe came 
down the broad stairway. She had 
thrown a crimson jacket over her 
cambric gown, but her feet were 
bare and looked white and shapely 
on the polished wood. She seemed 
to comprehend at once the bone of 
our contention, for she ran between 
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us, one hand outreached toward me, 
the other clinging to John’s coat. 

“Dear, dear John,” she murmured, 
quite oblivious of the stranger guest 
who saw her in this plight for the 
first time. “Sweetheart, husband, 
blame not Philip, for I am alone at 
fault. I am not ill; it is only my 
silly vanity that has led me to try 
to change the color of my hair.” She 
pulled off the bandages and threw 
them on the floor. Her hair, loosed 
from the bands, curled about her 
neck, her face was flushed, her eyes 
dewy. No wonder I stammered 
awkwardly and retreated in confu- 
sion. The vision was too beautiful 
for unsanctified eyes. 

What passed between the two at 
the dawning of that chill morning 
I never knew. We did not meet 
again until lunch time. Chloe was 
pale and spiritless. The white lock 
of hair, through some mistake in 
the quantity or the preparing of the 
ingredients, had turned to a coppery 
hue much less pleasing to the eyes. 
John permitted us to see that Mis- 
tress Talbott had fallen beneath his 
displeasure, and that his own dig- 
nity had suffered. He talked grave- 
ly to his kinsman on many topics, 
but did not once address his wife 
during the meal. As for me, I felt 
so unkindly toward him that I dared 
not trust myself to speak at all. 

Two weeks had passed, and still 
John showed no disposition to re- 
lent from the severity of his judg- 
ment. No doubt his Quaker train- 
ing had much to do with his censor- 
ious manner, but my heart ached for 
the young wife who had grown thin 
and lost her gay spirits. She was 
left much to her own devices, while 
John was absent riding over the es- 
tate by day or sitting with his book, 
coldly indifferent to her in the even- 
ing at the fireside. Outside the gar- 
den plot flaunted peonies and lilacs, 
but within chill winter reigned. 
Chloe no longer ran to the door to 
greet John Talbott, lifting the latch, 
then catching playfully at his sleeve. 


The last time that she did this he 
had brushed her fingers away as if 
they had been pestiferous insects. 
Chloe put her hand to her heart as 
if a sudden pain had caught her and 
walked slowly away from him. No 
one saw but me and my righteous 
indignation was aroused. What did 
a man of his phlegm know of love? 
As for his vaunted piety, 1 damned 
it then. To read from the Book, 
to make long prayers and then set 
himself up as a pitiless judge of his 
young wife’s vanity seemed not at 
all consistent. 

So it came about that Chloe and 
I returned to our old childhood com- 
panionship. She turned to me as 
if to’ find solace from her growing 
trouble, and I did what I could to 
divert her mind, for I knew that 
she was suffering deeply. There was 
no overt act on her husband’s part 
to destroy her happiness, but a 
deathly coldness that seemed to 
freeze the very marrow. To do John 
justice, I knew he loved his wife 
fondly, but he felt that she had made 
him ridiculous, and his self-esteem 
was wounded. Guests came and 
went, but there was no return to 
the old happy days. 

At this time I vexed my brain to 
arrange small surprises for her. I 
brought game for the table and 
scoured the woods for Spring Beau- 
ties, with which she might smart 
herself. We took long rides over 
the roads, fragrant from the Judas 
trees flowering, and I was foolishly 
happy, for our association was more 
like that we knew before she met 
her husband. She burst into tears 
one day when I brought Jinnie home 
laden with wild roots and ferns for 
her flower plot. 

“What matters anything to me, 
cousin, now I have fallen under the 
weight of my husband’s displea- 
sure?” 

Strange creatures are women! 

While Chloe and I had resumed 
our old rambles about the place, 
John sat gloomily in the library cast- 
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ing up accounts or writing letters 
in his elegant script. One day I 
went to him on an errand. He had 
been summoned away, and had laid 
his quill down hastily on an open 
book. In the “profit and loss” col- 
umn the name “Chloe” had been 
written over and over, as if his 
mind was more intent on her than 
on his figures. 

I have not mentioned the unused 
wing of the manor house. Since 
I can remember, it had been given 
over to dust and the bats, and used 
only as a receptacle for pieces of 
discarded furniture. As children, 
Chloe and I used to run through the 
long rooms, raising a cloud of dust 
and shouting to hear the echo of our 
Own voices, or scampering and 
screaming at sight of our shadows 
on the wall. 

One day when the skies were 
overcast and the rain falling—a day 
I never can forget for the horror of 
it is marked on the calendar of my 
life—we went into the disused wing. 
We took a peep into each musty 
room, and with our handkerchiefs 
rubbed clean spots on the window 
glass, covered with cobwebs and 
_ grime, that we might look out upon 

the dreary landscape. Finally, 
among the pieces of furniture rele- 
gated to the oblivion of dust and de- 
cay, Chloe spied a cedar chest. It 
had been sent by the sea captain to 
his favorite sister, and out of its 
fragrant depths had come the finer- 
ies with which women love to deck 
themselves. The soft laces, rare em- 
broideries and rich silks which the 
old sea dog had traded for on his 
voyage to the Orient had long since 
been used for the adornment of 
Chloe’s mother. We threw back the 
heavy lid and looked down into its 
capacious depths. The pungent odor 
of the wood greeted our nostrils. 
Chloe traced with her fingers the 
quaint carvings, and I noted the 
strongly built frame. Something 


shone in the bottom of the chest. It 
was the key to the intricate lock. 
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“The chest is as long and broad 
as a man. Lie in it, cousin,” said 
Chloe daringly. 

I stood beside her, halting, half 
afraid at the awful suggestiveness 
of that coffin-like box. Suddenly, 
without a moment’s warning, as if 
to shame my cowardice, Chloe clam- 
bered in and curled herself up in one 
corner. I stooped to rebuke her, 
when something, it might have been 
the jar of my movement, the brush- 
ing of my coat, and the ponderous 
lid fell with a resounding crash, and 
the bolt of the lock sunk into its 
socket. Even then I had no fear. 
I thought it would be but a mo- 
ment’s work to lift the top and help 
Mistress Talbott out. The moinen- 
tary fright she had experienced 
would be a rebuke to her daring 
spirit. I tugged at the lid, but it 
held fast; I beat upon the lock, but 
it would not yield. My body broke 
out in a profuse perspiration and 
my eyes stared wildly. The mo- 
ments were passing. I remember 
that I tried to compute the length 
of time before the air would be ex- 
hausted in the chest and the beauti- 
ful body within lifeless. 

When I had well-nigh spent the 
vestige of my _ strength that re- 
mained calling to Chloe to keep 
up her courage, that help would 
speedily come, I ran, wild-eyed and 
pale, to John. I found him pouring 
over his accounts in the office. 

“John, John, come quickly!” I 
shouted. “Mistress Talbott is 
locked in the old cedar chest.” 

He sprang up quickly and follow- 
ed me, the dazed expression upon 
his face at my announcement giving 
place to a look of acute agony. We 
ran together through the garden to 
the deserted rooms. The dust raised 
by our hurrying feet almost choked 
us as we flew. I explained to him 
in disconnected sentences how it 
had happened, and the great peril 
to which the young wife was ex- 
posed. He tore unavailingly at the 
cover of the strong chest with his 
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strong hands until blood issued from 
his finger tips. How I hated the 
devilish ingenuity which had dove- 
tailed the wood and fitted the joints 
of the heavy timbers so accurately. 

“Where is the key?” he shouted 
peremptorily. My face must have 
shown my distress. 

“At the bottom of the chest.” 

He groaned mightily and fell on 
his knees before the box in which his 
fair young wife was entombed. He 
glued his lips to the keyhole. 

“It is John, your husband, dearest. 
Don’t lose courage.” 

He remained on his knees calling 
out every moment or two words of 
confidence and love to the dear one. 
He ordered me to summon the smith 
with his tools, and to bring Sombre 
and the broadaxe. I flew away, dis- 
patching the servants here and there 
to perform these tasks, frightening 
all with whom-I came in contact 
by my disheveled appearance and 
hoarse tones. 

Back again to the wing I hurried, 
but I halted abruptly at the thres- 
hold of the door. John was crying 
out to his imprisoned wife. I could 
see the gray anguish of his face and 
the hunted expression of his eyes. 
I felt like an eavesdropper listening 
to the holiest expression of a repent- 
ant soul. 

“Chloe, darling wife, I have been 
cold and indifferent,” he agonized. 
“Only God knows how I love you, 
Chloe. Live, dear one, and I will 
atone for my neglect by a lifetime 
of tenderness toward you. I have 
been cruel—I do not deserve my 
pure, sweet wife”—his voice broke 
and he sobbed as strong men do, 
pitifully, convulsively. 

Awed at this revelation of love 
from a man whom I believed to lack 
the ‘finer sentiments, I became for 
the first time distrustful of my weak 
judgment and ashamed of my own 
lawless heart. The moisture gath- 
ered in my eyes as I stood on tip- 
toe listening intently for a response 
to his outpourings. No sound issued 
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from the chest; no doubt his words 
had fallen on deafened ears. 

A crowd of servants, agog at the 
disaster, began to gather in the 
room. John, roused by their pres- 
ence, paced the floor watch in hand. 
With every tick, the gold chronome- 
ter was relentlessly cutting off our 
hopes for the prolongation of the 
dear young life, when Sombre, the 
herculean overseer, came running 
with the broadaxe in his hands. John 
made as if he would take the axe 
and strike the blows himself that 
would release his wife. He faltered; 
he was trembling. There must be 
a sure hand and I saw that he dis- 
trusted his own strength. 

“Strike, but for the dear Lord’s 
sake, strike carefully,’ he moaned, 
and his face was bloodless, his eyes 
sunken. 

I saw the black Titan with glis- 
tening skin and arm poised for the 
blow. I hid my face. I was sicken- 
ed with apprehension. What if that 
broad, shining blade should pene- 
trate to the fragile figure within? 
My mind’s eye saw already the mu- 
tilation of that engaging form. 
What if it were already too late? 
A vision came to me of a distorted 
face and hands beating frightfully 
for a breath of air. I heard the 
crash of splintering wood and | 
swooned. 

When I came to myself, John was 
tearing away the fragments of wood 
like a madman. At the bottom of 
the chest lay Chloe with limbs re- 
laxed and eyes closed. Her face 
wore a peaceful expression, as if she 
were reposing on her own soft bed. 
The broadaxe had not touched her 
body, but it had cleft one curl from 
her freed locks, and it lay beside 
her. The heart was still beating 
and John gathered her tenderly in 
his arms and hurried with her to 
their room. Restoratives were ap- 
plied, feathers were burned under 
her nostrils, and the marvel of it! 
In a few moments she opened her 
eyes and spoke gently to us, but her 











hand was feebly outstretched to her 
husband. John went down on his 
knees by the bedside and began to 
pray. The spirit of renunciation 
took possession of me then, and a 
peace which must have come from 
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God stole into my restless soul. I 
crept softly out of the room, for it 
was a holy place in which the sac- 
rament of love was that day re- 
newed. 





ODE TO THE WOOD-GOD. 








BY PRINCE VLADIMIR VANIATSKY 
Blow, Pan, thy pipes, 

7 And we will dance 

Under the hoary green-wood trees, 

On a carpet of fallen leaves, 

Whilst the woods resound 


To the echo of thy piping. 


Blow, Pan, thy pipes, 

Till the gliding snake i’ th’ rushes 
Lifts crested head to listen; 

Till the fox comes from his lair; 
Till the birds cease their matins 


To list to thy wond’rous piping. 


Blow, Pan, thy pipes, 


Whilst thy horned head wags 


To the burden of the merry tune; 


And whiles we dance, with laugh, 


With shout and merry cry, 





Loud in Pannic revelry. 
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THE ABALONES 





BY SAM WARE 


Mendocino 
few 


coast of 
California, a 


N the 
County, 
miles south of the quaint lit- 

tle hamlet of Mendocino, in a deep 
gorge near the margin of the ocean 
so narrow and gloomy as to merit 


its appellation, Dark Gulch is a 
queer little group of cabins which 
reminds one of pictures of the Flow- 
ery Kingdom. It is a camp of Jap- 
anese fishermen, who have lately 
introduced a novel method of aba- 
lone deep-water fishing by means of 
a diver. The colony consists of 
fourteen men and one woman, eight 
of whom attend to the fishing part 
of the business while the remainder 
stay at home to dry the mollusks 
and prepare them for shipment, a 
process which covers a period of 
three months. 

The capitalist of the settlement, 
whose distinction from the rest is 
a pair of canvas shoes, a luxury in 
which none of the rest indulge, is a 
short, rather corpulent little Japan- 
ese of a pleasant and courteous dis- 
position. He sports a gold watch 
and rusty steel chain with a tin 
buck-saw as charm. He is_ very 
communicative, but equally as hard 
to understand. After a tedious dis- 
cussion the fact was gleaned from 
him that the abalones were shipped 
to a Chinese firm in San Francisco, 
which re-shipped them to China, 
where they are highly prized as a 
delicacy. In San Francisco they 


bring from $5 to $6 per cental. An 
average abalone dried weighs about 
two ounces. The average catch of 
the eight fishermen is about 2,300 
abalones a day. 

As the boat approached shore in 
the evening, laden with a day’s 
catch, the little proprietor assured 


me that the vessel was “a boat 
Japan style, Japan style, Japan 
style.” 

This boat is nearly forty feet 


long, the sides being constructed 
of two-inch planks. Five timbers, 
about four by four inches in size, 
one secured transversely over the 
deck, protruding about three feet 
beyond the gunwale. Upon these 
are rested the huge sculls by which 
the boat is propelled. These sculls, 
eight in number, are about thirty 
feet in length, being composed of 
two pieces of timber so joined that 
the upper end, about nine feet long, 
will work horizontally while the 
lower end is immersed. The whole 
crew at these skulls, aided by a 
square sail when the weather is fa- 
vorable, make the vessel travel at 
the astonishing rate of three miles 
an hour. The stern of the vessel 1s 
set in about two feet from the ends 
of the side pieces, giving the boat 
an appearance of being entirely open 
at one end. This craft, though of 
crude workmanship, has some orna- 
mentation. On the ends of the 
planks which protrude behind the 














stern of the boat are little diamond- 
shaped daubs of white paint, form- 
ing a contrast with the black color 
of the vessel. Everything, in fact, 
in connection with the settlement, 
shows some primitive attempt at art. 

The fishermen have a cheap div- 
ing suit, with a galvanized helmet, 
and the air is supplied by a two- 
cylinder pump. The diver—only 
one dares to go down—takes to the 
water at nine, comes up at twelve, is 
down again from one until four. He 
takes down with him a net-like bas- 
ket, which he sends up in about 
twenty minutes, another being sent 
down while it is emptied. This 
holds about all four men can lift in- 
to the boat. At about four o’clock 
the diver comes up, and they set 
sail for the camp, a voyage of about 
two hours. Arriving there, they 
arouse the whole settlement, who 
turn out en masse to man the huge 
windlass by which the boat is pulled 
up a rude skid-way built for that 
purpose. The abalones are weighed, 
shells and all, as they are taken 
from the boat, to determine what 
the boatmen shall receive for their 
day’s labor. Two Japanese, armed 
with chisels, then attack the slug- 
gish mass of animal life and proceed 
to divert them of their shells. The 
slimy mollusks are then thrown into 
the salt tubs, thence to be trans- 
ported to a vat where they lay in 
salt over night. 





The abalone boat. - 
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The next morning they are 
washed and thrown into boiling 
water to remove the slime and a 
layer of dark pigment around the 
edges. After another washing in 
cold water they are placed in trays 
constructed of wire netting, such 
as is used for fencing in poultry 
yards, and deposited in a little dry- 
house situated on the hillside. 

When all moisture has dripped 
off, the trays are taken outside and 
exposed to the sun, though returned 
to the dry-house on foggy days and 
every night. 

When all suspicion of dampness 
has disappeared, the abalones are 
placed upon mats and laid upon the 
beach. Every night these mats are 
gathered up and piled in a stack, 
the whole being covered by a large 
sheet of canvas. 

When sufficiently dried they are 
packed in burlap sacks, weighing 
about two hundred pounds to the 
sack. The shipper cannot set his 
own figure and what he receives de- 
pends upon the caprice of the Chi- 
nece commission merchant. 

This colony has been in operation 
about four months, and many old 
settlers have apprehensions that the 
abalone crop will soon become ex- 
tinct. 

This product of the ocean has 
been for years the chief food staple 
of the Indians of the coast, and is 
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regarded as a luxury by white resi- 
dents, whose only method of ob- 
taining them has been by prying 
them off the rocks at low tide by 
means of an iron bar, at the expense 
“© wet feet and an occasional fall 
on the slippery rocks. 

There was an appeal to the Board 
of Supervisors of the county who 
declared it illegal to capture aba- 
lones for the market without a 
county license which costs $100 per 
quarter. This met with some dis- 
favor, and at a later meeting of the 
Board the Japanese were let off with 
a license of $25 per quarter, which 
they paid without complaint. The 
Japanese fishing boat, with its queer 
looking sculls and odd-appearing 
occupants, has become a part, as it 
were, of the Mendocino scenery. 





Every one who reads the daily 
papers knows that there is an inevi- 
table struggle between the Japanese 
and the Russians for the possession 
of Corea. Any information in rela- 
tion to the Hermit Kingdom at this 
time is most interesting. The Over- 
land Monthly is, therefore, very 
fortunate in being able to offer its 








His Majesty the Emperor of Corea. 


readers this month a series of unique 
pictures of scenes in Corea, includ- 
ing a portrait of the Emperor, whose 
diminutive stature and general ap- 
pearance will at once suggest the 
affiliation between his race and the 
Japanese. In fact, the Island Em- 
pire was originally settled from the 
peninsula, so that in annexing Corea 
the Japanese will be only returning 
to the land of their ancestors. 

It is of interest, in connection with 
the portrait of the Emperor, to re- 
call that a Hawaiian lady is the only 
woman not a Corean who ever saw 
the Emperor and talked to him. It 
happened in this way: Hubert Voss, 
the artist who married a daughter 
of Princess Haleala, went to Asia 
with the idea of painting a number 
of composite pictures, giving the 
leading and striking characteristics 
of each Asiatic race. While in 
Corea he was invited to paint the 
portrait of the Emperor. During 
the sittings for the picture, some- 
one told His Majesty that Mrs. Voss 
was a woman of extraordinary 
beauty, and so enthusiastically pic- 
tured her charms that the Emperor 
asked the artist to present the lady 
to him, a request which, of course, 
was at once complied with. Voss’ 
portrait was exhibited at the last 
Paris exhibition, and was greatly 
admired. 








The Prime Minister of Corea and suite. 


The picture of the Corean Prime 
Minister shows the striking contrast 
between the present and the past 
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in Corea. There you have the Min- 
ister with his Oriental dress and his 
big-hatted attendants and the police 
and soldiers wearing the uniforms 
of French gensdarmes in one 


group. 





Gang shovel. 


The picture of the group of men 
engaged in “gang spading”’ illus- 
trates very forcibly how cheap is 
labor in the East. Here we have 
five men engaged in working one 
shovel that does not remove in a 
day as much soil, as a result of their 
joint labor, as a steam excavator 
will dig in one or two shovelsful. 
No wonder there are no railroads or 
good roads in a country where the 
mechanical contrivances to assist la- 
bor are so primitive. 


Though they have electric street 
cars in Seoul, many Coreans prefer 
the means of locomotion used by 
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their ancestors a thousand years ago. 
Undoubtedly, methods of traveling, 
like bills of fare, are largely matters 
of taste. 











A mourning bonnet. 


“The widow’s bonnet” that ap- 
pears to be fashionable in Corea, is 
almost large enough for an entire 
suit, and like a snuffer, completely 
extinguishes the wearer. 











Chinese Fishermen on the Feather 
River.—The Chinese fishermen of 
the Feather River, California, have 
devised a curious means of depopu- 
lating the streams of its inhabitants. 
This is, as our picture shows, as ef- 
fective as it is unsportsmanlike. 
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Balace Rock.—This rock is 80 ft. 


high and is situated on Glacier 
Point Trail on the Merced Route 
to the Yosemite. It is a bold land- 
mark, and can be seen for miles 
around. 

A walrus skull house at Cape 
Prince of Wales Island, Alaska. The 

















Eskimo dug-out is built of logs and 
drift wood, and is decorated with 
the skulls of defunct walrusses. In 
order to secure warmth, the house 
is built for some distance under- 
ground. 





A Successful Dirigible Balloon. 


Photo Backus 


The photograph represents the Greth airship, which recently navigated 
the air above the city of San Francisco. The picture was taken expressly 
for the Overland Monthly, when making an abrupt turn in the air, at a 


height of 1,450 feet above the city. 
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THE PASSING OF “TENNESSEE” AND HIS 
PARTNER 





BY FRED M. STOCKING 


HAMBERLAIN and Chaffee, 
C the two old mining partners 

who lived in the little cabin 
by the wayside on the Yosemite 
road, have passed over the Great 
Divide. 

In late years they were wont to 
speak occasionally of the parting 
which must come, and the one 
thought which seemed to reconcile 
them was they would not be long 
separated. They were single-mind- 
ed on that point, failing to see how 
the one could get along without the 
other, their lives being so closely 
united. They recognized the fact 
that they were old and nearly worn 
out, and soon would be unable to 
care for themselves or each other. 
So they rested and waited. 

This fact was borne in on them 
more forcibly on Thanksgiving Day. 
Hailing from New England, they 
reverenced that one, of all the days 
in the year, and inaugurated the cus- 
tom in the old camp at Second Gar- 
ote in 1856 by preparing a _ real 
Thanksgiving dinner and inviting 
the whole camp to join them. Cham- 
berlain built an oven and made the 
tables and seats, and Chaffee, who 
was always the domestic partner, 
cooked and prepared the _ food, 
which by force of circumstances, 
differed somewhat in material from 
the standard of New England, but 
was nevertheless the best the coun- 
try afforded, and they engaged the 
wife of a neighbor miner to super- 
intend the general arrangement. 
The original number at table was 
twenty-seven; seventeen of whom 
had for the past year been partners 
with them in working a mining 


claim in Table Mountain. The 


memory of that first dinner under 


the big oaks served as a pleasant 
topic for many a gathering after- 
ward. 

Each succeeding year the two 
old men invited as many of the 
original number as were living to 
celebrate with them. After the first 
year they had the dinner at the ho- 
tel either in Groveland or Big Oak 
Flat, and the last. few years at 
Priest’s. The old miners made spec- 
ial effort to be present to revive 
memories of the past, and learn of 
the welfare of each other. On one 
occasion an old miner who had met 
with poor luck, walked forty-five 
miles in order to be on hand. Three 
years ago only eleven met at 
Priest’s; the next year, Priest and 
Ballantyne having died, only four 
sat at table at Groveland, and while 
they made every effort to appear 
cheerful for old time’s sake, the 
empty chairs spoke too strongly of 
friends departed, and the occasion 
was more sad than joyful. To an 
old friend Chamberlain wrote in De- 
cember last: “Dear Old Pard—l 
will say that the day set apart by 
our President and Governor for 
Thanksgiving has come and gone. 
We observed it quietly at home. We 
are truly grateful to the Giver of all 
good for the very many blessings 
we enjoy, and are thankful all the 
time.” 

For more than half a century the 
two had lived their quiet lives as 
mining partners in the cabin by the 
roadside, share and share alike in all 
things, each following his own bent, 
with never a question of difference 
of opinion as to what was best. 

During the early years they 
worked together placer mining, but 
later divided their work. Chamber- 
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*“Chamberlain”’ Tennessee 


lain said he was tired of being un- 
derground so much. He wanted 
see the sun; “that was what the sun 
was for—to be seen of men.” They 
were not making much—he guessed 


they could make more by having’ 


two strings to their bow; he would 
have a ranch and raise garden truck 
to supply campers going to Yosem- 
ite, and Chaffee would continue min- 
ing. So they agreed and both were 
suited. 

Chaffee was a typical miner, rank- 
ing as one of the best prospectors 
in the country, and up to the day 
of his death he believed he would 
“strike it rich” some day, and in 
that belief he lived and worked. 
Even the week before he passed 
away he sent word to Chamberlain 
to put a man on in his place and con- 
tinue the tunnel he had been run- 
ning the past year, for he said: “It’s 
there, sure, and he may strike it 
any day now”’—the watchword of 
the true miner. 

His luck was proverbial, even in 
that camp, deserted long ago by all 
the others as “worked out.” He 
continued prospecting, and at times 
would strike a “pocket” and pan out 
several ounces in a day. He was 


proud of his success, and loved to 
show visitors around the “diggins’,” 
pointing out the several places where 
he had found gold and telling of the 
amount taken. from each; for he had 
a good memory and could name 
the number of ounces taken from 
each pocket and show the exact lo- 
cation. 

But after all, in the later years, 
working alone, he made slow pro- 
gress, for he toiled fewer hours and 
the ounces lessened in number 
each year, till toward the last their 
united labors did not serve to meet 
their small expense of living, and 
they gradually drew on the little 
capital laid by in more prosperous 
years, until it was all gone and pov- 
erty stared them in the face. 

Chamberlain was in his element 
on the ranch. He _ studied the 
wants of the campers bound for Yo- 
semite, and in time Chamberlain 
and Chaffee’s became the noted 
resting and supply camp of the Big 
Oak Flat route, and travelers made 
it a point to stop with them. 
It was a real treat to visit with 
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The Passing of “Tennessee” and His Partner. 


them and sit by the fire evenings 
listening to their stories of camp 
life in the mines; for they were good 
entertainers, and in a residence of 
fifty-four years on the Coast they 
had acquired a rich fund of mining: 
lore, together with a quaint way of 


“At Home” 


telling a story, investing it with 
marvelous interest in the relating. 
Chamberlain was generally spokes- 
man, and at the close of a story 
would turn to Chaffee and _ say: 
“Wa’nt that so, Pard?” If it needed 
correction it would be made and the 
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admiring look of Chaffee’s blue eye 
and his smile would be sufficient en- 
dorsement of its correctness. 

They made many friends, number- 
ing among them people in every 
walk of life and from nearly every 
country on the globe; and this, be- 


Photo by Van Praag 


fore Bret Harte brought them into 
prominence as the original charac- 
ters in his famous story of “Tennes- 
see’s Partner’—for the story was 
founded on an incident which oc 
curred in their camp, in which both 
men took active part. 
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Above the average in intelligence, 
well-read—for friends kept them 
supplied with books and the litera- 
ture of the day, they were always 
up to date in their knowledge of 
affairs in the outside world. It 
must be remembered that for more 
than fifty years they never left their 
camp, except in the one instance, 
where Chaffee was obliged to go to 
the city for a week; but the strain 
of separation and fear that his part- 
ner would suffer in his absence 
caused a speedy return., 

As the years passed, the camp 
was abandoned by the _ miners, 








Till four score years had passed 
over their heads and the many in- 
firmities incident to old age attackeJ 
them, they had provided for them- 
selves. They numbered acquain- 
tances by the thousand, but intimate 
friends only by units. Still those 
few, realizing the situation, did 
what they could. 

An effort was made to dispose of 
their mining claims and realize, if 
possible, sufficient means to provide 
for their needs in the future, but be- 
fore any arrangement could be made 
the Angel on the Gray Horse called 
them. 





After dinner—Thanksgiving Day, November, 1888 


nearly all their old friends and 
neighbors had passed away, and 
only the two old partners who sur- 
vived them were left; hence it be- 
came a question among their most 
intimate friends who had gained a 
knowledge of their circumstances 
and condition—for they were slow 
to make it known—as to what pro- 
vision could be made for them iin 
their old age. 


Chaffee passed away peacefully in 
his sleep on the 31st of July last, 
and according to his wish, the body 
was cremated and the ashes placed 
in an urn. 

Chamberlain, alone in the cabin 
under the oaks, refused to be com- 
forted, though true friends tried by 
every means in their power to con- 
sole and relieve him. In reply to 
an old correspondent, a friend of 
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early days in the camp, who had _ alone and stricken with disease be- 
written him a letter of sympathy, he yond relief, is it wonder that he 
said, “As to being alone, there is passed away by a short route to 
none that can fill the place left va- meet his life-long mate and part- 
cant by Chaffee.” Old, infirm, ner? 





(Suggestion for a monument, by Robert L. Aitken, for the Bohemian Club) 


“As they crossed the little ridge that hid Sandy Bar from view, some, 
looking back, thought they could see Tennessee’s Partner, his work done, 
sitting upon the grave, his shovel between his knees and his face buried in 
his red bandana handkerchief.”—Extract from “Tennessee’s Partner.” 





DEATH AND LIFE 


BY HARRY T. LEE 


What is Death, the question steals 
Through each wasting year, 

Truth the sphinx’s lips unseals— 
Death is only Fear. 





What is Life—its wond’rous aim 
Hurled from might above? 
Truth again declares its name— 
Life is only Love. 
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Senator Stanford 








Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President 
of the University of California, has 
a fondness for his professional life 
that is reflected in every depart- 
ment of the institution, and greatly 
to every department’s advantage. 
The wonder is how he finds time to 
acquaint himself with the details of 
every branch, and nook and corner, 
as a senior puts it. But somehow 
or someway he is so familiar with 
the university and all of its belong- 
ings and interests that one wonders 
if the most unimportant detail could 
escape him without knowing it im- 
mediately. When Mr. Wheeler 
came to take charge of the institu- 
tion, people were amazed to see 
that he was at least a theoretical ex- 
pert at every athletic game. Nor is 
Mr. Wheeler, like many university 
presidents, given to satire or sar- 
casm, but he came close to it on one 
occasion. As the story runs: A 
young man approached President 
Wheeler in a self-sufficient sort of 
a way and said: “I propose to en- 
ter your university and I shall ex- 


pect you to send me forth into the 
world in due time a wise and force- 
ful man.” “You may rely upon us 
to do our best to not disappoint 
you,” observed Mr. Wheeler, “but 
you must remember that it is not the 
province of the university to do 
more than instruct. It does not un- 
dertake to supply gray matter or 
mentality to students.” But the 
joke was on President Wheeler, for 
the young man never saw or felt 
the stinging reply to his idiotic “ex- 
pect.” 

“You are not babies or children, 
but young gentlemen, and I shall 
expect only such conduct and atten- 
tion as becomes young gentlemen,” 
is a standard work by Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, as one of the boys puts 
it. 





Had young Leland Stanford’s law 
library not burned, he _ probably 
would have remained in Wisconsin 
and practiced law. A man of such 
energy, good judgment and force 
of character would have pushed his 
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way to the front, no matter where 
placed or in what business engaged, 
but it is not likely that he would 
have accumulated such a large for- 
tune in practicing law as in building 
railroads. He had confidence in his 
enterprise when almost every one 
else doubted. A sad incident is re- 
lated in the Governor’s life which 
cast a shadow of grief over his re- 
maining days. His only son, Le- 
land, Jr., was the pride of his life, 
and to him he hoped to transmit his 
large wealth as his successor. It 
is related that while the young man 
lay stricken with typhoid fever at 
Florence his anxious father was at 
his bedside day and night. One 
night, overcome by weariness and 
watching, Governor Stanford fell 
asleep, and dreamed that his son 
said to him: “Father, do not say you 
have nothing to live for. You have 
everything—a great deal to live for 
—live for humanity.” At this mo- 
ment Governor Stanford awoke, 
realized that it was a dream and at 
that moment his son breathed his 
last. Governor Stanford then de- 
cided to “live for humanity” and ful- 
fil the dream as if his son had really 
enjoined it upon him. The magni- 
ficent university, bearing his son’s 
name, with an endowment of about 
$20,000,000, if this story be true, is 
the result of a dream. 





Mrs. Phoebe Hearst’s identifica- 
tion with the University of Califor- 
nia is a tower of strength and en- 
couragement to the co-eds. Her 
enthusiasm, for she is enthusiastic 
in the mighty and love-lit work to 
which she voluntarily committed 
herself long ago, carries with it to 
the hearts of those with whom she 
comes in contact, that spirit of he- 
roism which inspires youth to strive 
for moral and intellectual worth and 
nobility of character. But, in fact, 


Mrs. Hearst’s greatest power for 
good is exercised in the silent and 
confidential realm of her every-day 
Many is the 


life. young woman 
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who, finding that it was becoming 
difficult to maintain herself, was 
enabled to continue her course -by 
an unseen hand. Not a few have 
been cared for throughout by the 
same unknown and unseen hand of 
a glorious womanhood. But Mrs. 


' Hearst’s power for good has many 


avenues of expression. She is fond 
of giving little entertainments to 
the young ladies, not only for their 
own enjoyment, but to give them op- 
portunity for expression in the tru- 
est and purest social life. At times 
young gentlemen are invited to these 
entertainments that they, too, may 
tarry awhile in the same atmosphere 
of gladness and lofty ideals. “Strive 
for the heights of mighty manhood 
and for the heights of true woman- 
hood” is Mrs. Hearst’s injunction 
to all her young university friends, 
and her own generous heart re- 
sponds as does her every-day life 
to that sentiment. An educator— 
a professor at the University, in- 
deed—said this awhile ago: “Some- 
time ago I thought Mrs, Hearst had 
reached the heights of her power 
for good, but her heart found 
heights beyond and still beyond.” 














GOVERNOR TAFT. 
TRIBUTE TO TAFT. 


Judge Taft, first as president of 
the commission and then as Civil 
Governor, was the central figure in 
the work of making a government 











Professor B. Moses. 


the official leader by virtue of his 
for the Philippine Islands. He was 
appointment by the President. He 
was the real leader by virtue of his 
intellectual power. His own way 
was marked out for him by his 
strong sense of justice and his faith 
in human nature, and he was sup- 
ported from first to last by the com- 
plete loyalty of his associates.— 
From a Speech by Professor Moses. 

As the greatest problem at the 
present time before the nation is the 
Philippines, and as the War Depart- 
ment is best qualified to deal with 
the question, Judge Taft’s appoint- 
ment as Secretary of War will meet 
with approval by all. 


The whirligig of time has worked 
many changes in political circles. 
Senator Marcus! A. Hanna, once 
looked upon as the arch-enemy of 
labor, is now exponent and arbitra- 
tor for a vast constituency of labor. 
His methods and his principles are 
endorsed, and Tom Johnson, his op- 
ponent, is buried in an avalanche of 
votes, and his embryo boom for the 
Presideney with him. The picture 
furnished with this article was pre- 
sented to the editor of the Overland 
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Monthly by Senator Hanna some 
time ago, and is the latest taken of 
the great political leader. 


C. P. Huntington was genial and 
pleasant, and very easy to approach, 
and full of humanity. He _ pos- 
sessed a broad vein of humor, 
and was fond of telling a joke, even 
if it was a little ancient. A news- 
paper man of San Francisco drifted 
to New Orleans several years ago, 
and was doing “space” letter writing 
for a San Francisco daily. About 
this time Mr. Huntington visited 
the Crescent City to purchase a 
small road upon which the Southern 
Pacific entered New Orleans. The 
correspondent called at the hotel, 
and being pleasantly received by the 
magnate, found courage to state his 
business. 

“I’m a correspondent for the San 
Francisco Daily , and I desire 
to return to San Francisco, and , 

“That is a blackmailing pa- 
per!” said Mr. Huntington, quickly. 

The correspondent soon rallied, 











United States Senator Marcus A. Hanna. 
(From his latest photograph.) 
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however, and said that he was mere- 
ly writing letters and had nothing 
to do with the editorial policy of 
the paper. 

“Oh, I have no reference to you, 
young man! I merely mentioned it.” 
And his features assumed a serious 
tone, as if he were recalling the 
sum he paid to “cave down the 
bank” the sheet he so forcibly de- 
nounced. 

The correspondent thought the 
moment had arrived, and asked for 
a pass to San Francisco. This repre- 
sented about $100, and the Secre- 
tary looked at the newspaper man in 
amazement. 

“Well, I am only a director; the 
road is not making much money, 
and I guess you had better chip in 
and help us out a little!’ said Mr. 
Huntington, slowly. 

The correspondent showed no 
agitation, but he felt it all over. A 
bright idea flashed upon him, and 
he said with apparent indifference: 
“I see Mr. Huntington, by a local 
paper, that you have just bought a 
branch road for $4,000,000. If the 
report is correct, I should like fur- 
ther particulars, as I shall telegraph 
to the paper I represent.” 

“That is old news. I bought the 
road six months ago, and have just 
made the last payment—that is all.” 

“T did not know that,” replied the 
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correspondent. 

“And you intended sending that 
report to that paper?” 

“Yes, sir. This is the first time I 
have heard of it.” 

“That reminds me of the Irish- 
man and the Jew. Did you ever 
hear that joke?” 

“No, sir!” said the correspondent, 
restraining his laughter. 

Mr. Huntington then slowly and 
with much emphasis, told of the 
raw Irishman who was told of the 
Crucifixion while crossing the ocean 
and knocked down the first Jew he 
met after landing. On being re- 
monstrated with the Irishman apolo- 
gized, saying that he had just heard 
the occurrence and thought it had 
just happened. 

Mr, Huntington led off in a broad- 
gauge laugh, the correspondent 
laughed as loud as he could, and the 
secretary had to laugh. Fearing that 
the correspondent did not- enjoy it 
sufficiently, the magnate retold it, 
and the correspondent laughed as 
loudly as before, so did Mr. Hunt- 
ington, and of course the secretary 
suffered likewise. 

Not being able to laugh any more 
the correspondent arose to take his 
leave. The highly-amused magnate 
turned to his secretary, saying: 
“Make out a pass for Mr. from 
New Orleans to San Francisco.” 











THEN AND 


NOW 





Boy and girl we romped together, 
Neither of us aged yet ten. 
You cried whene’er I stole a kiss: 

I remember it—since then 


As man and wife we’ve walked through life 
For years that are two times ten. ’ 
You sob when I don’t kiss you now 


As you cried when I did—then. 

















BY HENRY BAILEY SARGENT 


HEN the flying machine is 
perfected, and aerial transit 
becomes an accomplished 

fact, a host of new problems in its 
successful practice will suddenly ap- 
pear, problems which have doubtless 
not yet suggested themselves to 
the average man, or even to the 
mariner, although the latter, as soon 
as they are suggested, will certainly 
be the first to appreciate fully their 
vital importance, for, as a navigator 
of the sea, he will immediately rec- 
ognize the new conditions ‘which 
will confront the coming navigator 
of the air. 

Of course, the mere passage 
through the air for short distances, 
assuming that the mechanical diff- 
culties have been overcome, will 
present no greater difficulties than 
a short coasting or river trip be- 
tween easily intervisible or usually 
recognizable points by a steam- 
boat. 

It is when long aerial voyages are 
to be made, at varying heights, and 
under varying atmospheric condi- 
tions, that the new problem will 
be met. So, limiting aerial naviga- 
tion to the restricted definition of 
the art of setting courses and deter- 
mining positions, as in the case of 
marine navigation proper, it will be 
found that the former will involve 
all the details of the latter and many 
perplexing ones besides. 


Beginning with the shaping of 
courses, it is evident that the air- 
ship must depend, like the water- 
ship, upon the mariner’s compass 
for the determination of horizontal 
courses, but in addition, there must 
be a means also of determining all 
other courses at angles between the 
vertical and the horizontal, for the 
airship will of course not always 
travel horizontally. It must rise 
and descend at different angles, and 
to gauge this course in the vertical 
plane some new instrument must 
be devised. Whether it be called 
a gonoscope, or a gonometer, or a 
vertical compass is immaterial, as 
long as it serves its purpose, and its 
reliability and use will depend upon 
the ingenuity of the inventor and the 
intelligence of the aerial navigator. 
It may be based upon the principle 
of the spirit level, or of the gyro- 
scope, or of the magnetic dipping 
circle, suitably graduated and adapt- 
ed to the purpose, or it may be the 
application of some other mechani- 
cal principle. It is obvious that the 
navigator of the air-ship must know 
not only that his course is, say, 
“North 70 degrees West,” but that 
it is, for instance, “Ten degrees 
plus (or minus”) according as it is 
above or below the horizontal. In 
other words, where plane geometry 
suffices for marine navigation, aerial 

















navigation must have recourse to 
solid geometry. 

In marine navigation, the devia- 
tion of the compass, due to the mag- 
netic properties of the iron or steel 
in the ship herself, is a vast subject, 
a most complex problem. In aerial 
navigation its vastness and com- 
plexity, provided any iron or steel 
is used in the air-ship’s construction, 
will be at least doubled, for, while 
in a watership the deviation changes 
with every heading of the ship in 
the horizontal plane, in the airship 
it will change for every heading in 
the vertical plane as well. Baffling 
as the subject is to the mariner of 
the seas, it will be far more so to 
the sailor of the air. New practi- 
cal methods must be found for deter- 
mining the various deviations and 
for compensating for them. The 
more the present day mariner con- 
templates this, the deeper the laby- 
tinth he enters. 

Again, new compass difficulties 
will be met in the effect of “varia- 
tion,” due to the non-agreement of 
the geographic and magnetic poles 
of the earth. The lines of variation 
for the surface of the earth are suffi- 
ciently well determined now for the 
purposes of ordinary marine naviga- 
tion, but their nature for the differ- 
ent strata of the atmosphere is an- 
other thing. This opens up an- 
other field for investigation. 

Nor is the compass problem the 
only one by any means. As even 
the landsman knows, a ship’s posi- 
tion at sea is found by two methods 
(1) “dead reckoning,” which is 
based on the course and distance 
made since the last determination of 
position, and (2) by astronomical 
observations, based on the time and 
the altitude of heavenly bodies. 

Granting that the difficulties of 
determining accurately the course 
through space have been overcome, 
the problem of determining the dis- 
tance made along that course pre- 
sents itself. There are several effi- 
cient devices for measuring a ves- 
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sel’s speed and distance through 
water, but none at present visible 
for measuring air-ship’s speed and 
distance through the lighter medium 
of air. Of course, the aerial naviga- 
tor who loses his bearings while 
sailing over known lands has the 
advantage of being able to descend, 
locate himself and proceed again. 
But if sailing over a trackless sea 
or desert this remedy fails him. Be- 
sides, even where possible it would 
be a clumsy method, analogous to 
heading a ship in the direction of 
some land, identifying it, and then 
going on. 

With a clear sky, astronomical ob- 
servations could be taken, of course, 
as usual at sea, but there would be 
some important modifications. For 
instance, a large correction must be 
applied to the observed altitude of 
a heavenly body for the “dip” of 
the sea horizon caused by the height 
of the observer’s eye above the level 
of the sea. In water-ships this usu- 
ally varies from 10 to 40 feet, and is 
vitally important. How much more 
important, then, must it be in the 
case of the aerial navigator, whose 
eye might be 400 or 4,000 feet, may- 
be two miles above the level! And 
here, again, is the problem of de- 
termining with needed accuracy the 
airship’s height above the surface. 
The barometer cannot be relied up- 
on, for it is not accurate enough 
without simultaneous observations 
at the surface or at some lower 
known height, which are impracti- 
cable in this case. Observations of 
the angle subtended by known ter- 
restrial distances would answer, but 
these are not always visible. Over 
the sea they are out of the question. 

Some sort of artificial horizon, 
adapted for airships in such cases, 
might overcome this difficulty, but 
it is yet to be devised, as those now 
in use qn land are not suitable. 

The currents of the sea often 


throw the marine navigator consid- 
erably off his course and behind or 
ahead of his distance, but these are 
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ridiculously insignificant compared 
with the currents of the air. Ocean 
currents rarely exceed four knots 
in velocity, and their direction var- 
ies less than their velocity. Air cur- 
rents, on the contrary, may come 
from almost any quarter without 
warning, and their velocity may ex- 
ceed a hundred miles an hour. The 
reliance to be placed on “dead reck- 
oning” under such circumstances, 
unaided by views of known land be- 
neath, is thus woefully slight. As- 
tronomical observations are the 
thing, and here it may be said that 
the aerial navigator will have an ad- 
vantage over his marine brother in 
being able in cloudy weather to rise 
above the intervening clouds, and 
with the proper artificial horizon, 
take his observations, literally rising 
superior to any kind of weather. 

These are only the new problems 
in navigation that, upon first reflec- 
tion, will seem to beset the air- 
sailor. They are enough in them- 
selves though to inaugurate a new 
navigation, with its schools and 
methods, its instruments and tables. 
The marine navigator, who has 
learned the theory of his art as well 
as its practice, will quickly grasp 
and master its requirements, while 
he who has learned merely by rule- 
of-thumb will have to begin almost 
all over again if he wishes to navi- 
gate the new element. 


There will also be necessary, when 
aerial navigation becomes general, 
entire new systems of lighthouses, 
beacons and other aids to navigation 
the entire world over. There must 
be easily recognized lights, not only 
at prominent havens, but on promi- 
nent mountain ranges and conspicu- 
ous isolated ‘peaks, not only as 
guides to the aerial navigator, but 
as warnings of the proximity of dan- 
ger, for the impact of a delicate air- 
ship, moving at high speed against 
a terrestrial object, would be even 
more disastrous than that of a ma- 
rine ship against a _ reef. These 
lighthouses would have to possess 
large surfaces—of arcs—of visibil- 
ity, and in many cases be equipped 
with fog signals to be heeded in 
thick weather, such as fogs, rain 
and clouds. 

Perhaps certain highways might 
be delineated in the air, like chan- 
nels in the water, and instead of 
buoys, captive balloons anchored in 
fixed places, mark the appropriate 
spots, as well as to offer temporary 
moorings for passing airships, 
which might send telegraphic mes- 
sages through them down to earth. 

The flotation and propulsion of 
the airship are the first problems 
only in extensive aerial, navigation. 
There are others to come later, and 
in their solution numberless “unin- 
vented inventions” must appear. 
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BY CORINNE McCARTHY 


Dat’s my boy Gabe, an’ he am twelve yeah ole, 
But a poo’ excuse, if de truf wah tole. 
De sleepines’ niggah I ebah know! 
De Lawd doan jublicate he lak befo’. 


Now, I nachully has a tu’n fo’ wuk— 
Dough I quit long ’go ’caze I had no luck; 
But Gabe’s not de ’dustrious kind, yuh see, 
An’ in dem respec’s is nottin’ lak me. 


I histez him out long befo’ day-break 

T’ cook de bacon an’ brown de hoe-cake; 
An’ I see dat he do a trifle mo’— 

Lak washin’ dishes an’ scrubbin’ de floo’. 


Gwine attar de cows, an’ milkin’ um, too, 

An’ tend t’ de feedin’ dey is t’ do. 

He totes all de-watah an’ wood an’ such— 
But ’ceptin’ dese few cho’es he doan do much. 


I mek sho’ he plow f’om de ea’ly mawn, 

Dat big fiel’ ovah dah, uv growin’ cawn; 
An’ w’en he come in I see dat he wuk 

*T well da’k, wiv de hoe, in de gyahden truck. 


Den he c-r-o-p-e-t’ de house an’ say he tahd— 
An’ de way he act, yo’d think he wuked ha’d; 
Dis gives him de ’scusement uv gwine ter baid, 
An’ he lay dah all night! de sleepy haid! 


An’ I lets him sleep an’ lazy erwhile— 
Fo’ yuh see dat he’s ma onlies’ chile; 

Dat’s why I’s easyfied, moan some mout be, 
Wiv a no ’count niggah as Gabe’s t’ me. 















Whether ‘\on- 
A Story of signy” was writ- 
France. ten before “Jour- 


ney’s End,” or the 
latter book first, it remains a sur- 
prise that the same hand should 
have turned out both. There is 
nothing in common in them but the 
beautiful illustrations. These are 
finer in “Monsigny” than in “Jour- 
ney’s End,” and are lonely bits of 
graceful outline and dainty coloring. 
Unfortunately the text does not 
match them. In “Journey’s End,” 
Mr. Forman told a capital and very 
pretty story, as has been already 
said in these columns, but in “Mon- 
signy,” the reader is made to accept 
a dime novel sort of thing of the 
past generation type. It is a story 
one might excuse in “The Fireside 
Companion,” and then one would 
smile at it, and expect even the 
house maid to take it indulgently. 
Possibly Mr. Forman has been read- 
ing Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s 
story, “His Daughter First,” as it 
came out in the Atlantic, and be- 
lieved that singular young woman 
was a possible one, and her papa as 
a middle-aged lover, interesting 
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enough to serve as a pattern. Then 
with an abnormally strong man or 
two thrown in, the scheming 
woman, whose one mistake in life 
makes her blacker than the black- 
est man villain, the besmirched hero 
who is yet considered worthy of 
the uncontaminated maiden heiress, 
the dramatis personae of a sea-side 
dime novel are all supplied. But the 
book, printed on heavy paper, wide 
margined and many paragraphed, 
and adorned with the lonely illus- 
trations, becomes a very different 
piece of book-making. It is so at- 
tractive in form that it will make 
an excellent Christmas gift for Brid- 
get or Gretchen, or Hannah, who 
cannot possibly be demoralized by 
a story that deals with Lords and 
Ladies and castles and mansions 
such as 


“They never can know and never 
can understand.” 

It is a tale that strikes straight 
home with its touch on real life, real 
motives, real human nature _ that 
hurts or helps the reader. The sen- 
sational written -as - a - pot - boiler 
story has its little band of admirers 
and then its ephemeral life is done, 
without harm to any. It is safe to 
buy these books and—to give them 
away. 

“Monsigny,” by Justus Miles For- 
man. Doubleday, Page & Co., Pub- 
lishers. Price, $1.50. 


Happily there is a 

The Land land that is fairer 
of Joy. than that of “Mon- 
signy, not in 

France, but in that region where 

















some one has told us—“if you build 
castles in the air your labor will not 
be lost—that is where they should 
be—now put foundations under 
them.” And the place where such 
foundations are laid, “In the Land 
of Joy” is the college life of Har- 
vard University. Not exciting nor 
profound is this story of four or five 
young men and a couple of girls, 
but it is an evenly, happily written 
account of aims, ambitions, trials, 
and triumphs that move and sur- 
round the ordinarily placed student 
in a great university. The author, 
who became known through his 
stories, “The Half-Back” and “For 
the Honor of the School,” has in his 
last book tried to create an inter- 
State interest by introducing -a 
Southern lad as one of the leading 
characters. The love affairs of the 
Southern youth and a Boston girl, 
and of the Southerner’s sister and a 
New York man, supply what may be 
called the non-professional side of 
the story. But when Mr. Barbour 
makes a Southerner say “he wanted 
that I should go’”—Shades of Poe! 
(We are just having it dinned into 
us that there’s been no Southern lit- 
erature and no Southern writer ex- 
cepting Poe) can such things be? 
However we will forgive him—since 
he made them “all happy ever af- 
terwards,”’ and the land of joy is 
made to look a veritable place. 

“The Land of Joy,” by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Publishers. Price, $1.50. 


When “The 
Stili Another Little Shepherd 
Promised of Kingdom 


Land. Come” was run- 
ning as a serial 
some of the most deeply interested 
of its readers were young lads who 
followed Chad’s every adventure 
with the greatest earnestness. Many 
of these have wanted to re-read the 
story since it came out in book form, 
and it is not a short tale. There are 
over four hundred closely printed 
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pages, and but few illustrations to 
break them. Chad, a homeless lad 
among the Cumberland Mountains, 
is the little shepherd of a strange 
kingdom, a kingdom that is yet to 
come, although it has been so loud- 
ly trumpeted as having been found 
when first the Puritan Fathers set 
foot upon the New World shores. 
The Kingdom of Liberty is what 
Chad goes in search of from the 
time he is left a lonely child in a 
mountain home, until after having 
grown to manhood and served in the 
strife for his country’s great Cause, 
he goes across the continent to carry 
his ideals to the shores of the West- 
ern Sea. How he carries them 
thither is not told, for the story 
deals with that strange mountain 
life, with the feuds of clans, the 
fever of war. Its opening chapters 
are reminiscent of Darrell of the 
Blessed Isles, but the stories are in 
no way similar. If one wearies now 
and then of the slow movement of 
events, or finds attention wandering 
in the multiplicity of characters, or 
feels that the story is being told, 
not telling itself, or now and then 
grows impatient of unnecessary de- 
tail—these are impressions that 
pass, and the strength of the tale 
remains, giving it bracing freshness. 
“The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come,” by John Fox, Jr. Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, Publishers, New 

York. Price, $1.50. 
—FLORENCE JACKSON. 


The author of 
“The Golden 
Window” is 
the third daughter of the late Sam- 
uel G. Howe, who devoted the best 
of his life to teaching the blind, and 
of Julia Ward Howe, the author of 
“The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” who celebrated her eighty- 
fourth birthday last May. 

“Captain January’ made Miss 
Richard’s name famous; “In My 
Nursery,” a lot of nonsense in verse 
for children, has enthused the little 


Laura E. Richards. 
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tots. “The Golden Window,” her 
latest production, is a _ delightful 
holiday book. Her daughter, Julia 
Ward Richards, designed the cover 
of the book and provided the deco- 
rations, whilé another daughter has 
shown great skill as a writer of 
short stories. And yet there are 
men and women who advance pon- 
derous opinions to the effect that 
there is nothing in heredity. 


“The New York Stock Exchange” 


is the title of fine India-proof pho- 
togravure and on its surface is rep- 
resented a vast amount of wealth 
and a greater number of pre-emi- 
nent American financiers than has 
ever been grouped together on a 
single sheet. As a setting around 
a fine engraving of the building are 
the portraits of the kings of finance 
—Morgan, Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
and others of their type—men 
whose operations in recent years 
have astonished the entire world 
and permanently impressed its his- 
tory. 

Moses King, Publisher, 225 
Fourth avenue, New York. $5.00. 


“Colonel Carter’s Christmas,” 
by F. Hopkinson Smith, is one of 
those delightful stories dealing deep- 
ly in human interest. It is a 
Southern story, and has seen the 
light of day in Scribner’s Magazine 
previous to appearing in book form. 
The faithful services of “Chad” to 
his old master are brought out in a 











semi-humorous and pathetic style 
that captivates the reader. The au- 
thor cleverly shows the difference 
between the negro ‘of ante-bellum 
days and the “new coon, Jeems.” 
The love of the Colonel for the child 
Katie Clutchem is beautiful to look 
upon. “Colonel Carter’s Christmas” 
will while away a delightful hour 
for any reader. The illustrations 
are in three colors, and the letter- 
press on thick India paper and 
rough-edged. The artist is F. C. 


Yohn. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50. 


During the past year the “Pa 
Gladden” stories have been enter- 
taining features of the Century. The 
readers of that periodical will be 
glad to know that these sketches 
have now been gathered up and 
published in book form by the Cen- 
tury Company. Humor, pathos and 
homely philosophy are combined in 
these stories in happy proportions, 
and they are entirely worthy of pre- 
servation in book form. 

“In the making of tender and 
beautifal stories,” says one critic, 
“no one has so magical a touch as 
John Luther Long.” One remem- 
bers these words many times in 
reading “Sixty Jane.” In typogra- 
phy and make-up the book is un- 
usually attractive, the cover in wine 
colored cloth is stamped with gold. 

The Century Co., New York. 
Price, $1.25. | a cae ® 
































EDITORIAL NOTES 


-A QUESTION OF FACT 


The following is written with a full knowledge that it is a departure 
from the hard and fast rules of magazine ethics. At a_ recent high 
jinks, held by the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, one of the members 
delivered himself, it is reported, of a statement to this effect: “The 
‘Luck of Roaring Camp’ was not first published in Overland 
Monthly, but in the Atlantic Monthly.” 

For the benefit of this gentleman member of the Bohemian Club, 
the editor of the Overland Monthly “rises to remark and my language 
is plain” that the compositor who set up Mr. Harte’s copy ..is still alive, 
and that he did not do the work for the Atlantic Monthly, but for the 
Overland Monthly. The proof-reader who read these “galleys” is still 
alive, and her testimony is in my hands. This lady was on the salary 
list of the Overland Monthly at the time, and will readily testify as to 
handling the original copy. Lastly, the editor of the Atlantic and the 
| archives of that standard old magazine will prove that there is nothing 
in the utterances made at the Bohemian Club high jinks. 

The editor of the Overland Monthly does not for one moment hope 
that this statement will affect the bearer of false witness; rather is it 
made for the benefit of the circle of cultured gentlemen who may have 








the 











been temporarily misled by the airy vaporings of an 
shines in literary circles by reason of reflected light. 


individual who 








The Republic of Panama has 
arisen as a necessity in a difficult 
situation, and the readers of the 
Overland Monthly can readily ap- 
preciate the problems involved in 
dealing with the Colombian Gov- 
ernment after reading Mr. Dutton’s 
article in this number of the maga- 
zine. 

Totally unreliable, bombastic and 
dishonest, the Colombian Govern- 
ment has simply complied with the 
law which applies to all things, ani- 
mate or inanimate, the survival of 
the fittest. 

The United States Government 
should apply the principles of a 
protectorate, similar to that in force 
in the Philippines, and the great 
isthmian route should be kept open 
at all hazards. 


Drawing in the Public Schools 
has become a bone of contention in 





the School Board of San Francisco. 
The little teacher who heroically 
made a stand against the Superin- 
tendent of Drawing and the whole 
assembled board should be given a 
medal by the Government at Wash- 
ington. She is fighting a national 
fight, and the heart-felt thanks of 
a multitude of parents will go out 
to her, and the. sympathy of all who 
do not believe in the waste of school 
study hours will be extended. 

Drawing is no doubt a necessary 
study but it is not a useful study 
under the present system. Let it 
not be understood that these re- 
marks are leveled at any one teacher, 
system or city. The “faddists” in 
drawing are a national, not a local, 
evil. 

The continual expense entailed 
by study changes is bringing about 
a united opposition. Parents do 
not care to have their children draw 
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colored butterflies. .or. Christmas 
cards at an additional expense for 
each butterfly or card. 

Many are in favor of lengthening 
the time given to drawing and lim- 
iting the time thus taken to a sim- 
ple study of the rudiments of draw- 
ing and nothing else. Under the 
present system the public schools 
will never turn out a Peter Paul 
Rubens or a C. D. Gibson. 

Having acquired the rudimentary 
knowledge of drawing in the gram- 
mar grades, a general school of 
drawing and painting should be es- 
tablished, to .which children, desir- 
ing to pursue a higher course in 
free-hand or mechahical drawing, 





might be graduated. This High 
School of Drawing should be in 
charge of men and women of ac- 
knowledged ability. 

Action such as we have outlined 
will liberate the parents from con- 
tinual expense and the children from 
the unwelcome bamboo brushes 
and cheap colored paints and cray- 
ons that form part of an unwelcome 
study. 

And O! the teachers, they that 
dwell in the school houses, what a 
hosanna of thanks! From them 
will be lifted the burden of teaching 
that which they do not understand 
and the blind will stop leading the 


blind! 





A Remarkable Photograph Taken Expressly for the Overland Monthly 


The faces in the picture are look- 
ing at the Overland Monthly photo- 
grapher on the opening night of the 
“Key Route” Ferry Depot at Oak- 
land. The officers of the company 
tendered the use of the building and 
the cars of the system to the Car- 
men’s Social and Benevolent So- 


ciety. The building was lighted by 
forty arc lights and five hundred in- 


.candescent globes. This depot is 


situated at the end of the longest 
pier on the Pacific Coast. It is said 
to be the first time a successful pho- 
tograph has been taken of 2,500 peo- 
ple by flashlight. 
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In a growing industry which has greater possibilities than any other legiti 
mate enterprise in the world, and in which a large number of the conservative 
men and women of the country have already invested. 


Ina Few Mears Our Holdings Will Have In- 
creased in Value 5-Fold and Will Pay 20% Per 
Annum on the Increased Valuation fora Lifetime 


We own 6700 acres of the finest rubber land in the world, located in the State 
of Chiapas, Mexico, which we are devéloping into a large Rubber Plantation. 
We have invested our own money in it, and now have about 1000 acres under cul- 
tivation. We want to interest a limited number of people in this enterprise, who 
can furnish the money to improve the remainder, and to such 


We Offer Shares in Our Company on E-vxcept- 
tonally Faworable Terms, Either For Cash or 
on the Monthly Installment Plan. 


Rubber is one of the staple articles of the world. It can be sold any day in 
the year in any market in the world, and at a price which has been steadily 
advancing for years. Its production is not a speculation, but a business, as safe 
as the growing of wheat, corn or 7%tton, and vastly more profitable, as a pound 
of rubber is worth as much as ;: of wheat, and an acre of rubber trees 
will produce 400 pounds of rubbe it requires 25 acres of ground to pro 
duce 400 bushels of wheat. There sw over 500,000,000 American Dollars in 
vested in Mexico, and no small per cent of this is in tropical plantations. Back 
of these dollars are some of the shrewdest and most conservative business men 
of the country, who have satisfied themselves of the immense profits to be real- 
ized by carly investments in Mexican industries. 


We Should Like to Send Our Literature to Those 
Who Have $200 or More to Inwest, or to Ghose 
Who Can Save For Investment 34 or More Per 
Month. It Explains Our Plan Clearly and Con- 
ctsely and Proves Every Statement. 


Drop us a postal card and ask for our printed matter. It will interest you 
and be instructive. We will send it at once on request. 

















WALTER BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE 
. Makes the Cake 
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* 
+ “esti ) y aes : 


A Choice Recipe Book {80 pages), sent free will tell you 
how to make it 

The next time you order Chocolate or Cocoa say: “I want 
Walter Baker’s””’ If you dont get it let us know. 











TRADE-MARK 
ON EVERY Esiablished 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


PACKAGE 409 HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 








BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR PHOTOGRAPHING 





